
Foreword 


Mcn« of the information on the life of SacherMatoch comes 10 
u* from his secretary. Schlichtcgroll (Sather-Maioch und dcr 
Mambnmiu) and from his first wife, w ho took the name of the 
heroine of Vemn in /on, Wanda (Wanda son Sachcr-Masoch. Con- 
fauom of Mr life). Wanda'* book is excellent, but it was severely 
judged by subsequent biographers, who often merely present US 
with subjcctis-c impression* of the work. In their opinion, the 
image she offers of herself is too innocent, and they assumed her 
to be a sadist, since Masoch was a masochist. But this may well 
be a misstatement of the problem. 

Leopold von Sachcr-Masoch was l»om in 1835 in Lemberg. 
Galicia, lie was of Slav. Spanish and Bohemian descent. Mis ances- 
tors held official positions in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Mis 
father was Chief i>f Police of Lemberg, and as a child he w itnessed 
prison scenes and riot* which were to have a profound effect 
on him. Mis work is deeply influenced by the problems of nation- 
alities. minority groups and revolutionary movements in the 
Empire, hence his Galician. Jewish. I lungarian, Prussian talcs, etc. 
Me often describes the organization of agricultural communes and 
the struggle of the peasants against the Austrian administration 
and especially against the landowners, lie became involved in 
the Panslavic movement. The men he admired, besides Goethe, 
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were Pushkin and Lermantov. and he was known himself as the 
Turgeniev of Little Russia. 

He was appointed Professor of History at Graz and began his 
literary career by writing historical novels. He met with rapid suc- 
cess: one ol his first genre novels. The DmwceJ Woman (1870) 
aroused interest even in America; in France, Hacbctte. Caltnann- 
Levy and Flammarion published translations of his novels and sto- 
ries. One of his translators was able to present him as a strict mor- 
alist who drew his inspiration from history and folklore, without 
making the slightest allusion to the erotic character of his works. 

I lis fantasies were probably nude more acceptable by the tact that 
they could be attributed to the spirit of the Slav people. \Vc must 
also take into account the more general explanation that the 
standards of "censorship" and tolerance of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were very di fie rent from our own; diffuse sexuality being 
more acceptable than specific physical and mental details. 

In the language of Masoch s folklore, history, politics, nrnti- 
cism. eroticism, nationalism and perversion arc closely Inter- 
mingled. forming a nebula around the scenes of flagellation; he 
was consequently disturbed when KrafTt-fcbing used his name 
to designate a perversion. Masoch was a lamous and honored 
writer; in 1886 he made a triumphant journey to Paris where he 
was decorated and entertained by the Ttgan and the W 
Hem Mon Jet. 

Masochs tastes in matters of love are well known: he enjoyed 
pretending to be a bear or a bandit or having himself pursued, 
tied up and subjected to punishments, humiliations and even 
acute physical pain by an opulent fur-clad woman with a whip; 
he was given to dressing up as a servant, nuking use of all kinds 
ol fetishes and disguises, placing advertisements in newspap- 
ers. signing contracts with the women in his life and if need be 
prostituting them. 
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An affair with Anna von Kottowit/ inspired The Divorced 
Woman, another affair, w ith Fanny von Pistor, lenur In Ian. Then 
a young lady by the name of Aurorc Rumclin approached him by 
means of a somewhat ambiguous correspondence, took the pseu- 
donym of Wanda, and married Masoch in 1 873. As a companion 
she was at once docile, demanding and overwhelmed. Masoch was 
fated to be disappointed as though the masquerades he planned 
were bound to give rise to misunderstandings. He was always 
attempting to introduce a third party into his menage, the char- 
acter he calls "the Greek.” During his period with Anna von 
Kottowit*. a sham Polish count entered their life, revealing 
himself later to be a chemist's assistant wanted tor theft and dan- 
gerously ill. Then there is the strange adventure involving Aurorc/ 
Wanda, the hero of which appears to Ik- Ludwig II of Bavaria; the 
story is included among the appendices to this book. Here again 
the ambivalence of the characters, the disguises, the |>arrying of 
the parties involved turn the whole episode into an extraordinary 
ballet ending in disappointment. Finally there is the adventure 
w ith Armand of the Figaro, of which Wanda gives an excellent 
account, leaving the reader to make his own amendments. This 
episode was the reason for Masoch’s journey to Paris in 1886. and 
it also marks the end of his union with Wanda; in 1887 he mar- 
ried his children's governess. In a novel by Myrlatn Harry, Sonlo 
In Berlin, wc find an interesting portrait ol Masoch in retire- 
ment. He died in 1895. saddened by the neglect into which his 
work had fallen. 

And yet his writings arc important and unusual. I le conceived 
of them as a cycle or rather as a scries of cycles. The principal 
one is entitled The Heritage of Cain and was to have treated six 
themes: love, property, money, the State, war and death; only the 
first two parts were finished, but the other four themes can 
already be discerned in them. The folktales and the ethnic talcs 
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form secondary cycles: they include in particular two somber nov- 
els dealing with mystical sects in Galicia which rank among the 
best of Masoch's works and reach heights of anguish and tension 
rarely equaled elsewhere (The Taker of Soult and the Mother of 
C,o<l). What is the meaning of the term “heritage o» Cain"? It is 
intended first to express the burden of crime and sulTcring inhe- 
rited by humanity; however, this apparent cruelty conceals the 
more secret theme of the coldness of Nature, of the steppe, 
of the icy image of the Mother wherein Cain discovers his own 
destiny; the coldness of the stem mother is in reality a trans- 
mutation of cruelty from which the new man emerges. The 
"mark" of Cain indicates how the “heritage" is to be used. Cain 
and Christ bear the same mark, which leads to the crucifixion of 
Man "who knows no sexual love, no property, no fatherland, 
no cause, no work; who dies of his own willing, embodying the 
idea of humanity...” 

The work of Masoch draws on all the lorccs of German R«s- 
manticism. in our opinion, no other writer lux used to such cllcct 
the resources of fantasy and suspense. I Ic has a particular way of 
"descxualfcing" love and at che same time sexuali/mg the entire 
history of humanity. 

brui in Fun ( Venus im Tel/. 1 870) is one of Masoch's most lamous 
novels. It forms part of the first volume of The llentUffe of Caw. 
which deals with the subject of love. A translation by the econo- 
mist K. Lcdos de Beaufort appeared simultaneously in French and 
in English in 1902, but it was extremely inaccurate. The present 
version is a translation from the French of a subsequent transla- 
tion by Audc Willm. The novel is followed by three appendices: 
the first is a general statement by Masoch on the novel, followed 
by an account of a scene from his childhood. The second coo- 
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sists of the “lose contracts" that Masoch signed with Fanny von 
Pistoraml Wanda. 1 he third appendix is Wanda Sacher-Masorh’s 
account of the adventure with Ludwig II. 

Masoch has been treated unjustly, not because his name was 
unfairly given to the perversion ol masochism, but quite the 
reverse, because his work fell into neglect whereas his name- 
passed into current usage. Although we occasionally find books 
written on Sade that show no knowledge of his work, this is 
increasingly rare. Sade is becoming more thoroughly known; clin- 
ical studies of sadism are considerably enriched by literary stud- 
ies of the work of Sade. and vice versa. Even the best writings on 
Masoch. however, show a surprising ignorance ol his work. 

Sade and Masoch arc not merely cases among others; they both 
have something essential to teach us. the one about masochism 
and the other about sadism. The second reason w hy Masoch's fate 
is unjust is that in clinical terms he is considered complemen- 
tary to Sade. This may indeed he the reason why people who are 
interested in Sade show no particular interest in Masoch. It is too 
readily assumed that the symptoms only have to be transposed 
and the instincts reversed lor Masoch to be turned into Sade. 
according to the principle of the unity of opposites. The theme 
of the unity ol sadism and masochism and the concept of a sado- 
masochistic entity have done great harm to Masoch. lie has 
suffered not only from unjust neglect but also from an unfair 
assumption of complementarity and dialectical unity with Satie. 

As soon as we read Masoch we become aware that his universe 
lias nothing to do with that of Sade. Their techniques differ, and 
their problems, their concerns and their intentions arc entirely 
dissimilar. It is not valid to object that psychoanalysis has long 
show n the possibility and the reality of transformations between 
sadism and masochism; we are questioning the very concept of an 
entity known as sadomasochism. Medicine distinguishes between 
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syndromes and symptoms, a symptom being the specific sign of 
an illness, and a syndrome the meeting-place or crossing-point 
of manifestations issuing from very different origins and arising 
within variable contexts. We would like to suggest that sado- 
masochism is a syndrome that ought to be split up into irreduci- 
ble causal chains. It has been stated so often that sadism and 
masochism are found in the same person that we have come to 
believe it. Wc need to go back to the beginning and read Sadc 
and Masoch. Because the judgment of the clinician is prejudiced, 
wc must take an entirely different approach, the kitro/r apptwth, 
since it is from literature that stem the original definitions of sad- 
ism and masochism. It is no accident that the names of two ss lit- 
ers were used as labels for these tsvo perversions. I he critical (in 
the literary sense) and the clinical (in the mrdical sense) may be 
destined to enter into a ness- relationship of mutual learning. 
Symptomatology is always a question of art; the clinical specifici- 
ties of sadism and masochism arc not separable from the literary 
values peculiar to Sadc and Masoch. In place of a dialectic which 
all too readily perceives the link between opposites, wc should 
aim for a critical and clinical appraisal able to reveal the truly dif- 
ferential mechanisms as well as the artistic originalities. 
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Chapter I 

The Language of Sade and Masoch 


"It h too idralisiu . . .and therefore cruel.** 

Docttocvtl), tl * /mulled Inured 

What arc the uses of literature? The names of Sadc and Masoch 
luxe been used to denote two lusic perversions, and as such they 
are outstanding examples ol the efficiency of literature. Illnesses 
arc sometimes named after typical patients, but more often it is 
the doctor's name that is given to the disease (Roger's disease, 
Parkinson's disease, etc.). The principles behind this labeling 
deserve closer analysis. The doctor docs not invent the illness, 
he dissociates symptoms that were previously grouped together, 
and links up others that were dissociated. In short he builds up a 
profoundly original clinical picture. The history of medicine can 
therefore be regarded under at least two aspects. The first is the 
history of illnesses, which may disappear, become less frequent, 
rea|>pear or alter their Idrm according to the state of the society 
and the development of therapeutic methods. Intertwined with 
this history is the history of symptomatology, which sometimes 
precedes and sometimes follows changes in therapy or in the 
future of diseases: symptoms are named, renamed and regrouped 
in sarious ways. Progress from this point of view generally means 
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a tendency toward greater Specificity, and indicates a refinement 
of symptomatology, (Thus the plague and leprosy were more com- 
mon in the past not only lor historical and social reasons but 
because one tended to group under these headings various types 
of diseases now classified separately.) Great clinicians arc the 
greatest doctors: when a doctor gives his name to an illness this 
is a major linguistic and scmiological step, inasmuch as a proper 
name is linked to a given group of signs, that is, a proper name it 
mode to connote \ igm. 

Should we therefore class Sade and Masoch among the great 
clinicians? It is difficult to treat sadism and masochism on a level 
with the plague, leprosy and Parkinson’s disease; the word disease 
is clearly inappropriate. Nevertheless. Sade and Masoch present 
unparalleled configurations of symptoms and signs. In coining the 
term masochism, KralTt-Ebing was giving Masoch credit ior hav- 
ing redefined a clinical entity not merely in terms of the link 
between pain and sexual pleasure, but In terms of something mom 
fundamental connected with bondage and humiliation (there arc 
limiting cases of masochism without algolagnia and even algolag- 
nia without masochism). 1 Another question we should ask is 
whether Masoch does not present a symptomatology that is more 
refined than Sado’s in that it enables us to discriminate between 
disturbances which were previously regarded as identical. In any 
case whether Sade and Masoch arc "patients” or clinicians or 
both, they arc also great anthropologists, of the type whose work 
succeeds in embracing a whole conception of man, culture and 
nature; they are also great artists in that they discovered new forms 
of expression, new ways of thinking and feeling and an entirely 
original language. 

In principle, violence is something that does not speak, or 
speaks but little, while sexuality is something that is little spoken 
about. Sexual modesty cannot be related to biological fear, oth- 
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erwise it would not be formulated as it is: "I am less afraid of 
being touched and even of being seen than of being put into 
words.” what is the meaning of the meeting of violence and sex- 
uality in such excessive and abundant language as that of Sade and 
Masoch? How arc we to account for the violent language linked 
with eroticism? In a text that ought to invalidate all theories relat- 
ing Sade to Nazism. Georges Bataillc explains that the language 
of Sade is paradoxical became it i» essentially that of a victim. Only 
the victim can describe torture; the torturer necessarily uses the 
hypocritical language of established order and power. “As a gen- 
eral rule the torturer docs not use the language ol the violence 
exerted by him in the name of an established authority; he uses 
the language of the authority,... The violent man is willing to 
keep quiet and connives at cheating.. . . I'hus Sado’s attitude is dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the torturer. When Sade writes he 
refuses to cheat, but he attributes his own attitude to people who 
in real life could only have been silent and uses them to make 
self-contradictory statements to other people.’’* 

Ought wc to conclude that the language of Masoch is equally 
paradoxical in this Instance because the victim speaks the lan- 
guage of the torturer he is to himself, with all the hypocrisy of 
the torturer? 

What is known as |>ornographir literature is a literature re- 
duced to a lew imperatives (do this, do that ) followed by obscene 
descriptions. Violence and eroticism do meet, but in a rudimen- 
tary fashion. Imperatives abound in the work of Sade and Masoc h: 
they are issued by the cruel libertine or by despotic woman. 
Descriptions also abound (although the function of the descrip- 
tions as well as the nature of their obscenity arc strikingly differ- 
ent in the two authors). It would appear that both for Sade and 
for Masoch language reaches its full significance when it acts 
directly on the senses. Side’s The One Hundred and Tuenty Days of 
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Sodom hinges on tales cold to the libertines by “women chro- 
niclers,” and in principle the heroes may not take any initiative 
in anticipation ol these talcs. Words arc at their most powerful 
when they compel the body to repeat the movements they sug- 
gest, and “the sensations communicated by the car are the most 
enjoyable and have the keenest impact." In Masoch’s liter as well 
as in his fiction, love allairs arc always set in motion by anony- 
mous letters, by the use of pseudonyms or by advertisements in 
newspapers. They must be regulated by contracts that formalize 
and verbalize the behavior of the partners. Everything must be 
stated, promised, announced and carefully described before being 
accomplished. However, the work of Sadc and Masoch cannot 
be regarded as pornography; it merits the more exalted title of 
“pomology” because its erotic language cannot be reduced to the 
elementary functions of ordering and describing. 

With Sade we witness an astonishing development of the 
demonstrative use of language. Demonstration as a higher func- 
tion of language makes its appearance between sequences of 
description, while the libertines are resting, or in the interval 
between two commands. One of the libertines will read out a 
severe pamphlet, or expound inexhaustible theories, or draft a 
constitution. Alternatively he may agree to hold a conversation 
or a discussion with his victim. Such moments arc frequent, par- 
ticularly in JuttllK, where each of the heroine's torturers uses her 
as a listener and confidante. The libertine may put on an act of 
trying to convince and persuade; he may even proselytize ami gain 
new recruits (as in Philosophy in rht Bedroom). But the intention 
to convince is merely apparent, lor nothing is in fact more alien 
to the sadist than the wish to convince, to persuade, in short to 
educate. He is interested in something quite different, namclv 
to demonstrate that reasoning itsell is a form of violence, ami that 
he is on the side of violence, however calm and logical he may 
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be. He is not even attempting to prove anything to anyone, but 
to perform a demonstration related essentially to the solitude and 
omnipotence of its author. The point of the exercise is to show 
that the demonstration is identical to violence. It follows that the 
reasoning does not have to be shared by the person to whom it 
is addressed any more than pleasure is meant to be shared by the 
object from which it is derived. I he acts of violence inflicted on 
the victims arc a mere reflection of a higher form of violence to 
which the demonstration testifies. Whether he is among his 
accomplices or among his victims, each libertine, while engaged 
in reasoning, is caught in the hermetic circle ol his own solitude 
and uniqueness - even il the argumentation is the same for all 
the libertines. In every respect, as we shall see, the sadistic 
"instructor" stands in contrast to the masochistic “educator." 

Here, again. Balaille says of Sade: "It is a language which repu- 
diates any relationship between speaker and audience.” Now if it 
is true that this language is the supreme realization of a demon- 
strative function to be found in the relation between violence and 
eroticism, then the other aspect, the language of imperatives and 
descriptions, appears in a new light. It still remains, hut in an 
entirely dependent role, steeped in the demonstrative element, as 
it were, floating in it. The descriptions, the attitudes of the bod- 
ies. are merely living diagrams illustrating the abominable descrip- 
tions; similarly else im|>crAtives uttered by the libertines arc like 
the statements ol problems referring back to the more fundamen- 
tal chain of sadistic theorems: “I have demonstrated it theoreti- 
cally." says Noirccuil. “let us now put it to the test of practice." 

Wc have therefore to distinguish two factors constituting a 
dual language. I'he first, the imperative and descriptive factor, 
represents the personal element; il directs and describes the per- 
sonal violence of the sadist as well as his individual tastes; the 
second and higher factor represents the impcnvnol element in sad- 
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ism and identities the impersonal violence with an Idea of pure 
reason, with a terrifying demonstration capable ol subordinating 
the first element. In Sadc we discover a surprising affinity with 
Spinor a — a naturalistic and mechanistic approach imbued with 
the mathematical spirit. This accounts for the endless repetitions, 
the reiterated quantitative process of multiplying illustrations and 
adding victim upon victim, again and again retracing the thou- 
sand circles ol an irrcducibly solitary argument. Kralfc-Ebing 
sensed the essential nature ol such a process: “In certain cases the 
personal clement is almost entirely absent. The subject gets sex- 
ual enjoyment from beating boys and girls, but the purely imper- 
sonal element of his perversion is muc h more in evidence 

While in most Individuals ol this type the feelings ol power arc 
experienced in relation to specific persons, wc are dealing here 
with a pronounced form of sadism operating to a great extent in 
geographical and mathematical patterns."* 

In the work of Masoch there is a similar transcendence ol the 
imperative and the descriptive toward a higher function. But in 
this case it is all persuasion ami education. We are no longer in 
the presence of a torturer seizing upon a victim ami enjoy ing her 
all the more because she Is unconsenting ami unpersuaded. Wc 
are dealing instead with a victim in search of a torturer ami w ho 
needs to educate, persuade and conclude an alliance with the 
torturer in order to realize the strangest of schemes. This Is why 
advertisements arc part of the language of masochism while they 
have no place in true sadism, ami why the masochist draws up 
contracts w hile the sadist abominates and destroys them. The sad- 
ist is in need of institutions, the masochist of contractual rela- 
tions. The middle age* distinguished with considerable insight 
between two lypes of commerce with the devil: the first resulted 
Irom possession, the second from a pact of alliance. The sadist 
thinks in terms ol institutionalized possession, the masochist in 
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terms of contracted alliance. Possession is the sadisi’s particular 
form of madness just as the pact is the masochist's. It is essential 
to the masochist that he should fashion the woman into a despot, 
that he should persuade her to cooperate and get her to "sign." 
He is essentially an educator and thus runs the risk inherent in 
educational undertakings. In all Masochs novels, the woman, 
although persuaded, is still basically doubting, as though she were 
atraid: she is forced to commit herself to a role to which she may 
prose inadequate, cither by overplaying or by falling short of 
expectations, in The DieoneJ Human, the heroine complains: “Jul- 
ian's ideal was a cruel woman, a woman like Catherine the Great. 
Imi alls, I was cowardly and weak....’’ In 14-nut, Wanda says: "I 
am afraid of not being capable of it. but for you. my beloved, I 
am willing to try." Or again: "Beware. I might grow to enjoy it." 

The educational undertaking of Masoch’* heroes, their sub- 
mission to a woman, the torments they undergo, are so many 
steps in their < limb toward the Ideal, lhe Dlnmtd Biwwn is sub- 
titled the Labor, of on IdeoliU. Scvcrln, the hero of Kymm. lakes 
as a motto for his doctrine of "supersensualism" the words ol 
Mcplmtophelcs to Faust: “Thou sensual, supcrsensual libertine, 
a little girl can lead thee by the nose." (Uhenlnnlkh in Goethe's 
text does not mean "supersemitive" but "supcrsensual," "su|H-r- 
carnal," in conformity with theological tradition, where Sinn- 
hihtcrt denotes the fleih. temuahnn). It is therefore not surprising 
that masochism should seek historical and cultural confirmation 
in mystical or idealistic initiation rites. The naked body of a 
woman can only be contemplated in a mystical frame ol mind, 
as is the case in Vena,. This fact is illustrated more clearly still in 
The DnvneJ Homan, where the hero, Julian, under the disturb- 
ing influence of a friend, desires for the first time to sec his mis- 
tress naked. He begins by invoking a "need" to “observe,” but 
finds that he is osercomc by a religious feeling “without anything 
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sensual about it" (wc have here the two basic stages of fetishism). 
I he ascent from the human body to the work of art and from the 
work of art to the Idea must take place under the shadow of the 
whip. Masoch is animated by a dialectical spirit. In Knus the story 
is set in motion by a dream that occurs during an mccrrupted read- 
ing of Hegel. But the primary influence is that of Plato. While 
Sadc is spino/istic and employs demonstrative reason. Masoch is 
platonic and proceeds by dialectical imagination. One of Masoch s 
stories is entitled 7h< La* r of Plato and was at the origin of his 
adventure with Ludwig ||.4 Masoch s relation to Plato is evidenced 
not only by the ascent to the realm of the intelligible, but by the 
whole technique of dialectical reversal, disguise and reduplica- 
tion. In the adventure with Ludwig || Masoch does not know at 
lirst whether his correspondent is a man or a woman; he is nor 
sure at the end whether he is one or two people, nor does he 
know during the episode what part his wife will play, but he is 
prepared Ibr anything, a true dialectician who knows the oppor- 
tune moment and seizes it. Plato showed that Socrates appeared 
to be the lover but that fundamentally he was the loved one. Like- 
wise the masochistic hero appears to be educated and fashioned 
by the authoritarian woman whereas basically it is he who forms 
her. dresses her for the part and prompts the harsh words she 
addresses to him. It is the victim who speaks through the mouth 
Ol his torturer, without sparing himself. Dialectic does not sim- 
ply mean the free interchange of discourse, but implies transpo- 
sitions or displacements of this kind, resulting in a scene being 
enacted simultaneously on several levels with reversals and redup- 
lications in the allocation of roles and discourse. 

Homological literature is aimed above all at confronting lan- 
guage with its own limits, with what is in a sense a “nonlanguagc" 
(violence that docs not speak, eroticism that remains unspoken). 
However this task can only be accomplished by an internal split- 
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ting of language: the imperative and descriptive function must 
transcend itself toward a higher function, the personal element 
turning by reflection upon itself into the impersonal. When Sadc 
invokes a universal analytical Reason to explain that which is most 
patticular in desire, wc must not merely take this as evidence that 
he is a man of the eighteenth century; particularity and the cor- 
responding delusion must also represent an Idea of pure reason. 
Similarly when Masoch invokes the dialectical spirit, the spirit 
of Mephistophclcs and that of Plato in one, this must not merely 
be taken as proof of his romanticism: here too particularity is seen 
reflectively in the impersonal Ideal of the dialectical spirit. In 
Sadc the imperative and descriptive function of language tran- 
scends itself toward a pure demonstrative, instituting function, 
and in Masoch toward a dialectical, mythical and persuasive func- 
tion. Those two transcendent functions essentially characterize 
the two perversions, they are twin way* in which the monstrous 
exhibits itself in reflection. 





Chapter II 


The Hole of Descriptions 


Since ihc transcendent (unction in Sadc is demonstrative and in 
Masoch dialectical, the role and the significance, of descriptions 
are very diilercnt in each case. Although Sadc's descriptions are 
basically related to the function of demonstration, they are nev- 
ertheless relatively independent creations; they arc obscene in 
themselves. Sadc cannot do without this provocative element. 
11 k- ume cannot Ik- said of Masoch. lor while the greatest obscen- 
ity may undoubtedly be present in threats, advertisements or con- 
tract*. it is not a necessary condition. Indeed, the \voik of Masoch 
is on the svholc commendable lor its unusual decency. The most 
vigilant censor could hardly take exception to IWiuv, unless he 
were to question a certain atmosphere ol suffocation and suspense 
which is a feature of all Masoclt's novels. In many of his stories 
he has no dilliculty in presenting masochistic lantasies as though 
they were instances of national custom and folklore, or the inno- 
cent games of children, or the frolics ofa loving woman, or even 
the demands ol morality and patriotism. Thus in the excitement 
of a banquet, the men. following an ancient custom, drink out 
ol the womens shoes {Sappho) Slipper)', young maidens ask their 
sweethearts to play at being bears or dogs, and harness them to 
little carts ( The Fiihcr of Souk): a woman in love tt-asinglv pretends 
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to use a document signed in blank by her loser ( Ik e Blank Paper). 
In a more serious vein, a woman patriot, in order to save her 
town, asks to be brought belorc the Turks, surrenders her hus- 
band to them as a slave and gives herself to the Pasha ( Ike Judith 
of Bialopol ). Undoubtedly in all these cases the man derives from 
his humiliation a “secondary gain" which is specifically masoch- 
istic. Nevertheless. Masoch succeeds in presenting a great pan of 
his work on a "reassuring" note ami finds justification for maso- 
chistic behavior in the most varied motivations or in the demands 
of fateful and agonizing situations. (Satie, on the other hand, could 
fool nobody when he tried this method.) Consequently Masoch 
was not a condemned author but a feted and honored one. Even 
the blatantly masochistic elements in his work gained acceptance 
as the expression of Slavonic folklore or of the spirit of Little 
Kuvsia. Me was known as the lurgenicv of Little Russia: he could 
equally well have been compared to the Comtcsse dc Scgur! 
Masoch did <»l course produce a somber counterpart to these 
works: fcnui, the Mother of Cod. the hounta, n of Youth. The Hxno 
of the Poutita. restore the original rigor and purity of the maso- 
chistic motivation. But whether the descriptions arc rosy or som- 
ber. they always hear the stamp of decency. We never sec the 
naked hotly of the woman torturer; it is always w rapped in furs. 
The body of the victim remains in a strange state of indetermi- 
nacy except where it receives the blows. 

I low can we account for these two kinds of "displacement" in 
Masoch's descriptions' We are led back to the question: why does 
the demonstrative function of language in Sade imply obscene 
descriptions, while Masoch's dialectical function seems to exclude 
them or at least not to treat them as essential elements? 

Underlying the work of Sade is negation in its broadest and 
deepest sense. Here we must distinguish between two levels of 
negation: negation (the negative) as a partial process and pure 
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negation as a totalizing Idea. These two levels correspond to Sadc’s 
distinction between two natures, the importance of which was 
shown by Klossowski. Secondary nature is bound by its own 
rules and its own laws; it is pervaded by the negative, but not 
everything in it is negation. Destruction is merely the reverse of 
creation and change, disorder is another form of order, and the 
decomposition of death is equally the composition of life. The 
negative is all-pervasive, but the process of death and destruction 
that it represents is only a partial process. Mencc the disappoint- 
ment of the sadistic hero, faced with a nature which seems to 
prove to him that the perfect crime is impossible: "Yes. I abhor 
Nature." Even the thought that other people’s pain gives him 
pleasure docs not comfort him. for this ego- satisfaction merely 
means that the negative can be achieved only av the ir. verse of pos- 
itivity. Individuation, no less than the preservation of a reign or 
a species arc processes that testify to the narrow limits of second- 
ary nature. In opposition to this we find the notion of primary 
nature anti pure negation that override ail reigns and all laws, free 
even from the necessity to create, preserve or Individuate. Pure 
negation needs no foundation and is beyond all foundation, a pri- 
mal delirium, an original and timeless chaos solely composed of 
wild and lacerating molecules. In the words of the Pope: "The 
criminal capable of overthrowing the three realms at once by anni- 
hilating them along with their productive capabilities, is the one 
who will have served Nature best." But in point of fact this origi- 
nal nature cannot be ghrr: secondary’ nature alone makes up the 
world of experience, and negation is only ever given in the par- 
tial processes of the negative. 1 hcrcforc original nature is neces- 
sarily the object of an Idea, and pure negation is a delusion; blit 
it is a delusion of reason itself. Rationalism is not grafted onto 
the work of Sade; it is rather by an internal necessity that he 
evolves the idea of a delusion, an exorbitance specific to reason. 
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It is important to note that the distinction between the two 
natures corresponds to and is the foundation of the distinction 
between the two elements, the personal element which embodies 
the power of negativity and represents the way in which the sadis- 
tic ego still participates in secondary nature and reproduces its 
acts ol violence, and the impersonal element which relates to 
primary nature and the delusional idea of negation, and repre- 
sents the way in which the sadist negates secondary nature along 
ivjth his own ego. 

In I h<* One Hundred and Twenty Don of Sodom the libertine 
States that he finds excitement not in “what is here." but in “what 
is not here.” the absent Object, “the idea of evil." The idea ol 
l lut which is not. the idea ol the No or of negation which is not 
given and cannot be given in experience must necessarily be the 
object ol a demonstration (in the sense that a mathematical truth 
holds good even when we are asleep ami even if it does not ex.st 
in nature). Hence the rage and despair of the sadistic hero when 
he realizes how paltry his own crimes are in relation to tin- klca 
which he can only reach through the omnipotence of reasoning. 
He dreams of a universal, impersonal crime, or as Clairwil puts 
it. a crime “which is perpetually effective, even when I myself 
cease to be effective, so that there will not be si tingle moment 
of my life, even when I am asleep, when I shall not be the cause 
of some disturbance " The task of the libertine j» ,o bridge the 
gull between the two dements, the clement at his actual disposal 
and the element in his mind, the derivative and the original, the 
personal and the impersonal. The system expounded by Saint- 
Pond (where Sade develops most fully the idea of a pure delir- 
ium of reason) asks under what conditions “a particular pain. B” 
produced in secondare nature would necc™ rfc rewferurr and repn> 
Jute itself ad infmitum in primary nature. This is the clue to the 
meaning of repetitiveness in Side’s writing and of the monotony 
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of sadism. In practice, however, the libertine is confined to illus- 
trating his total demonstration with partial inductive processes 
borrowed from secondary nature. I Ic cannot do more than accel- 
erate and condense the motions of partial violence. He achieves 
the acceleration by multiplying the number of bis victims and 
their sufferings. The condensation on the other hand implies that 
violence must not be. dissipated under the sway ol inspiration or 
impulse, or even be governed by the pleasures it might afford, 
since those pleasures would still bind him to secondary nature, 
but it must be exercised in cold blood, and condensed by this very 
coldness, the coldness of demonstrative reason. Hence the well- 
known apathy of the libertine, the selfcontrol of the pomologisl, 
with which Sa«lc contrasts the deplorable "enthusiasm’’ ol the por- 
nographer. Pmhusiasm is precisely what he dislikes in Retif, and 
lie could rightly sas (as Ik- always did when justifying himself pub- 
licly) that he at least had not depicted vice as pleasant or gay but 
as apathetic. This apathy doe* ol course produce intense pleas- 
ure. but ultimately it is not the pleasure of an ego participating 
in sec ombre nature (even of a criminal ego participating in a < rim- 
Inal nature), but on the contrary the pleasure of negating nature 
within the ego and outside the ego. and negating the ego itself. 
It is in short the pleasure ol demonstrative reason. 

If w«- consider the means available to the sadist for conducting 
his demonstration, it apjrears that the demonstrative function sub- 
ordinates the dess riptisc function, accelerates and condenses it 
in a controlled manner, but cannot by any means dispense with 
it. The descriptions must be precise both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively and must bear on two areas: cruel actions and disgusting 
actions, both of which arc for the cold-blooded libertine equal 
sources of pleasure. In the words of the monk Clement in Juttl »v: 
“You have been arrested by two irregularities you have noticed 
in us: you are astonished that some of our companions should be 
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pleasantly stimulated by matters commonly held to be fetid or 
impure, and you are similarly surprised that our voluptuous fac- 
ulties can he powerfully excited by actions which, in your view, 
bear none but the emblem of ferocity... ." In both cases it is 
through the intermediary of description and the accelerating and 
condensing effect of repetition that the demonstrative function 
achieves its strongest impact. Hence it would appear that the 
obscenity of the descriptions in Sade is grounded in his whole 
Conception of the negative and of negation. 

In Beyond the Plenum Principle Freud distinguished between the 
life instincts and the death instincts. Eros and Thanatos. But in 
order to understand this distinction we must make a further and 
more profound distinction between the death or destructive 
instincts and the Death Instinct. The former are actually given 
or exhibited in the unconscious, but always in combination with 
the life instincts; this combination of The death instincts with 
Eros is as it were the precondition of the “presentation" of 
Thanatos. So that destruction, and the negative at work in destruc- 
tion, always manifests itself as the other face of construction ami 
unification as governed by the pleasure principle. This is the sense 
in which Freud is able to state that wc do not find a No (pure 
negation) in the unconscious, since all opposites coincide there. 
By contrast when we speak of the Death Instinct, wc refer to 
I hanatos, the absolute negation. Thanatos as such cannot be 
pl*en in psychic life, even in the unconscious: it is. as Freud 
pointed out in his admirable text, essentially silent. And yet wc 
must speak of it for it is a determinable principle, the founda- 
tion and even more of psychic life. Everything depends on it. 
though as Preud points out. sve can only speak of it in specula- 
tive or mythical terms. 

The distinction between the death or destructive instincts and 
the Death Instinct seems in fact to correspond to hade’s distinc- 
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lion between the two natures or the two elements. The sadistic 
hero appears to have set himself the task of thinking out the Death 
Instinct (pure negation) in a demonstrative lorm. and is only able 
to achieve this by multiplying and condensing the activities of 
component negative or destructive instincts. But the question 
now arises whether there is not yet another “method” besides the 
speculative sadistic one. 

Freud has analysed forms of resistance which in various ways 
imply a process of disavowal {Vemelnung. Verwerfunp, Vtrieugnung: 
Lacan has shown the significance of each ol these terms). It might 
seem that a disavowal is. generally speaking, much more superfi- 
cial than a negation or even a partial destruction. But this is not 
so. for it represents an entirely dillcronc operation. Disavowal 
should perhaps be understood as the point of departure of an oper- 
ation that consists neither in negating nor even destroying, but 
rather in radically contesting the validity of that which is: It sus- 
pends belief in and neutralizes the given in such a way that a new 
horizon opens up beyond the given and in place ol it. The clearest 
example given by Freud is fetishism: the fetish is the image or 
substitute of the female phallus, that is the means by which vve 
deny that the woman lacks a penis. I he fetishists choice of a fet- 
ish is determined by the last object he saw as a child before 
becoming aware of the missing penis (a shoe, for example, in the 
case of a glance directed from the feet upward). The constant 
return to this object, this point of departure, enables him to val- 
idate the existence of the organ that is in dispute. The fetish is 
therefore not a symbol at all. but as it ssere a frozen, arrested, two- 
dimensional image, a photograph to which one returns repeatedly 
to exorcise the dangerous consequences of movement, the harm- 
ful discos-crics that result from exploration; it represents the last 
point at which it was still possible to believe. ... Thus it appears 
that ictishism is first of all a disavowal (“No. the woman docs not 
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lack a penis"); secondly it is a defensive neutralization (since, con- 
trary to what happens with negation, the knowledge ol the situ- 
ation as it is persists, bur in a suspended, neutralized form); in 
the third place it is a protective and idealizing neutralization 
(for the belief in a female phallus is itself experienced as a pro- 
test of the ideal against the real; it remains suspended o, neutral- 
ized in the ideal, the better to shield itself against the painful 
awareness of reality). 

Fetishism, as defined by the process of disavowal and suspen- 
sion Of belief belongs essentially to masochism. Whether it also 
has a place in sadism is a vers complex question. There is no 
doubt that many sadistic murders are accompanied by rituals, as 
when the victim's clothes arc torn w.thout any evidence of a strop- 
g!e. But it is a mistake to think of the relation of the fetishist to 
the fetish in terms of sadomasochistic ambivalence; it leads too 
easily to the creation of a sadomasochistic entity. We should not 
confuse, as is so often done, two very different types of violence, 
a potential violence toward the fetish itself, and a siolence which 
arises only in connection with the choke and constitution of the 
fetish (as in hair despoiling).* In our opinion fetishism only occurs 
in sadism in a secondary and distorted sense. It i, divested of it, 
essential relation to disavowal and suspense and passes into the 
totally different context of negativity ami negation, where it 
becomes an agent in the sadistic process of condensation. 

On the other hand there can be no masochism without fet- 
ishism in the primary sense. The way in which Masoch defines 
his Idealism or “superscmualism” seems at first sight rather triv- 
ial. Why believe in the idea of a perfect world? asks Masoch in 
Ihc Divorced Woman. What we need to do is to “put on wings" 
and escape into the world of dreams. Me does not believe in negat- 
ing or destroying the world nor in idealizing ir: what he does is 
to disavow and thus to suspend it. in order to secure an ideal 
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which is itself suspended in fantasy. He questions the validity of 
existing reality in order to create a pure ideal reality, an operation 
which is perfectly in line w ith the judicial spirit of masochism. 
It is not surprising that this process should lead straight into fet- 
ishism. The main objects of fetishism in Masoch’s life and work 
are furs, shoes, the whip, the strange helmets that he liked to 
adorn women with, or the various disguises such as we find in 
tons. The scene mentioned earlier from The Diverted Woman illus- 
trates the split that occurs in fetishism and rhe corresponding dou- 
ble “suspension": on the one hand the subject is aware of reality 
but suspends this awareness; on the other the subject clings to 
his ideal. There is a desire for scientific observation, and subse- 
quently a state ol mvstical contemplation. The masochistic proc- 
ess of disavowal is so extensive that it affects sexual pleasure itself; 
pleasure is postponed for as long as possible and is thus disavowed. 
The masochist is therefore able to deny the reality of pleasure at 
the very point ol experiencing it. in order to identify with the 
"new sexless man.” 

In Masoch s novels, it is the moments of suspense that arc the 
climactic moments. It is no exaggeration to say that Masoch was 
the first novelist to nuke use of suspense as an essential ingredi- 
ent of romantic fiction. This is partly because the masochistic 
rites of torture and suffering imply actual physical suspension (the 
hero is hung up, crucified or suspended), but also because the 
woman torturer freezes into postures that identify her with a 
statue, a painting or a photograph. She suspends her gestures in 
the act ol bringing down the whip or removing her lurs; her move- 
ment is arrested as she turns to look at herself in a mirror. As 
wc shall see. these “photographic” scenes, these reflected and 
arrested images arc ol the greatest significance both from the gen- 
eral point of view- of masochism and from the particular point of 
view of the art of Masoch. They arc one of his creative contribu- 
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tions to the novel. The same scenes are reenacted at various lev- 
els in a sort ol Iro/en progression. Thus in Venus ,hc key scene of 
»hc woman torturer is imagined, staged and enacted in earnest, 
ihe roles shifting from one character to another. The aesthetic 
..nd dramatic suspense of Mooch contrasts with the mechanical 
cumulative repetition of Sadc. We should note here that the an 
of suspense always places us on the side of the victim ami forces 
us to identify with him. whereas the gathering momentum of rep- 
*t ,,,on ,cnd ' to forc « “"'o the side of the torturer and make 
us identify with the sadistic hero. Repetition does occur in mas- 
ochism. but it is totally different from sadistic repetition: in Sade 
it ■' a lunciion of acceleration and condensation ami in Masoch 
it is characterized by the “frozen" quality ami the suspense. 

We are now in a position to account for the absence of obscene 
descriptions in the work of Masoch. The function of the dcscrip- 
• Ions subsists, but any potential obscenity is disavowed or sus- 
pended, by displacing the descriptions either from the object 
itsell to the fetish, or from one part of the object to another pan. 
or again Iron, one aspect of the subject to another. What remains 
is a strange and oppressive atmosphere, like a skklv perfume per- 
meat mg the suspense and resisting all displacements. Of Masoch 
i« can be said, as it cannot be of Sadc. that no one has ever been 
hr with so little offense to decency. This leads us to another 
aspect of Masoch s a„: he is a master of the atmospheric novel 
and the art of suggestion. The settings in Sadc. the castles inhab- 
ited by his heroes arc subject to the brutal laws of darkness and 
light that accelerate the gestures of their cruel occupants. The 
sellings in Masoch. with their heavy tapestries, their cluttered 
intimacy, (heir boudoir* and closets, create a chiaroscuro where 
•he only things that emerge are suspended gestures and suspended 
suffering. Both in their art and in their language Masoch ami Sadc 
are totally different. Let us try to summarize the differences so 
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fan in the work of Sadc. imperatives and descriptions transcend 
themselves toward the higher function of demonstration: the 
demonstrative function is based on universal negativity as an 
active process, and on universal negation as an Idea ol pure rea- 
son; it operates by conserving and accelerating the descriptions, 
which arc overlaid with obscenity. In the work of Masoch. imper- 
atives and descriptions also achieve a transcendent function, but 
it is ol a mythical and dialectical order. It rests on universal disa- 
vowal as a reactive process and on universal suspension as an 
Ideal of pure imagination; the descriptions remain, but they are 
displaced or frozen, suggestive but free from obscenity. The fun- 
damental distinction between sadism and masochism can be sum- 
marized mi the contrasting process* of the negative and negation an 
the one hand, and of disantwal and suspense on the other . The first 
represents a speculative and analytical manner ol apprehending 
the Death Instinct - which, as we have seen, can never be given - 
while the second pursues the same object in a totally different 
wav. mythically, dialectically and in the imaginary. 





Chapter 111 


Are Sade and Masoch Complementary? 


With Side and Maine h the function of literature is not to describe 
the world, since this has already been done, but to define a 
counterpart of the world capable of containing its violence and 
excesses. It has been said that an excess of stimulation is in a sense 
erotic. Tlius eroticism is able to act as a mirror to the world by 
reflecting its excesses, drawing out its violence and even confer- 
ring a "spiritual" quality on these phenomena by the very fact that 
it puls them at the service ol the senses. (Sadc, In Phlloiophy m 
ih« bedroom, distinguishes between two kinds of wickedness, 
the one dull-witted and commonplace, the other purified, self- 
conscious and because it is sensualized, “intelligent") Similarly 
the words of this literature create a counter-language which has 
a direct impact on the senses. It is as though Sadc were holding 
up a perverse mirror in which the whole course ol nature and his- 
tory were reflected, from the beginning of time to the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. In the isolation of their remote chateaux, Sadcs 
heroes claim to reconstruct the world and rewrite the "history 
of the heart "They muster the forces of nature and tradition, from 
everywhere - Africa. Asia, the ancient world - to arrive at their 
tangible reality and the pure sensual principle underlying them, 
ironically, they even strive toward a “republicanism” of which 
the French are not yet capable. 
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In Masoch »c find the same ambition. to hold up a perverse 
mirror to all nature and all mankind, from the origins of historv 
to the 18*18 revolutions of the Austrian Umpire - “The history 
of cruelty in love." for Mooch, the minorities of the Austrian 
Empire are an inexhaustible source of stories and customs (hence 
the Galician, Hungarian. Polish. Jewish and Prussian talcs that 
lorm the main part of his w ork). Linder the general title Tht He r- 
irojfe of Cain, Masoch conceived of a “universal" work, the natu- 
ral history ol humanity in a cycle of stories with six main themes: 
love, property, money, the State, war and death. Each of these 
forces was to be restored to its cruel physical immediacy; under 
the sign of Cain, in the mirror of Cain, he was to show how mon- 
archs, generals and diplomats deserved to be thrown in Jail ami 
executed along with murderers.* Masoch liked to imagine that 
the Slavs were in need of a beautiful female despot, a terrible 
I sarina. to ensure the triumph of the revolutions of 1848 and to 
strengthen the Panslavlc movement. “A further cffc.rt. Slavs, if you 
would become Republicans." 

To what extent can we regard Sarle and Masoch as accomplices 
or complementary forces? The sadomasochistic entity was not 
invented by Freud: we find it in the work of Kraffi-Ebing. Have- 
lock Ellis and l er« ; . The strange relationship between pleasure 
in doing and pleasure in sulTcring evil has always been sensed by 
doctors and writers who have recorded mans intimate life. The 
"meeting" of sadism and masochism, the affinity that exists bc- 
tsveen them, is apparent in the svork of both Sade and Masoch. 
There is a certain masochism in Sides characters: in The One Hun- 
dud and Twenty Dan of Mom we are told of the tortures and 
humiliations which the libertines deliberately undergo. The sad- 
ist enjoys being whipped as much as he enjoys sxhipping others. 
Saint-Fond in Julwue arranges for a gang of men to assail him with 
whips, i.a Borghese cries: “I would wish that my aberrations lead 




me like the lowest of creatures to the late which befits their 
wantonness: lor me the scaffold would be a throne of exquisite 
blis' ” Conversely, there is a certain sadism in masochism: at the 
end of his ordeals, Severin. the hero of itttu. in Tun, declares him- 
self cured and turns to w hipping and torturing women. He sees 
himself no longer as the "anvil” but as the "hammer.” 

However, it is reinaikable that in both instances the reversal 
should only occur at the end of the enterprise. Sever! n's sadism 
is a culmination: it is as though expiation and the satisfaction ol 
the need to expiate were at last to permit the hero what his pun- 
ishments were previously intended to deny him. Once they have 
been undergone, punishments and suffering allow the exercise of 
the evil they once prohibited, l ikewise the “masochism" ol the 
sadistic Iwro makes its appearance at the outcome of his sadistic 
exercises: it is their climax, the crowning sanction of their glori- 
ous infamy The libertine is not afraid of being treated in the way 
he treats others. The pain he suffers is an ultimate pleasure, not 
because it satisfies a need to expiate or a feeling of guilt, hut 
because it confirm* him in his inalienable power and gives hint a 
supreme certitude. Through insults and humiliations, In the 
throes of pain, the libertine is not expiating, but in Sadc's words, 
“he rejoices in his inner heart that he has gone far enough to 
deserve such treatment." This kind of paroxysm in Sadc’s heroes 
is highly significant. Idr it means, as Maurice Blanc hot points out, 
that "in spite of the similarity of the descriptions, it seems fair 
to grant the paternity of masochism to Sachcr-Masoch and that 
of sadism to Sade. Pleasure in humiliation never detracts from 
the mastciy of Sadc's heroes; debasement exalts them: emotions 
such as shame, remorse or the desire lor punishment arc quite 
unknow n to them.” 7 

It would therefore be difficult to say that sadism turns into 
masochism and vice versa: what we have in each ease is a para- 
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doxical by-product, a kind of sadism being the humorous outcome 
of masochism, and a kind of masochism the ironic outcome of 
sadism. But it is very doubtful whether the masochist's sadism is 
the same as Side's, or the sadist’s masochism the same as Masochs. 
The masochist is able to change into a sadist by expiating, the 
sidist into a masochist on condition that he docs not expiate. If 
its existence is too hastily taken for granted the sadomasochistic 
entity is liable to become a crude syndrome that fails to satisfy 
the demands of genuine symptomatology. It rather falls into the 
category of disturbances mentioned earlier which arc coherent 
in appearance only and which must be broken down into discrete 
clinical entities. We should not deal with the problem of symp- 
toms coo lightly. It is sometimes necessary to start again from 
scratch and to break up a syndrome that blurs and arbitrarily 
unites radically dissimilar symptoms, lienee our suggestion that 
Masoch was perhaps an even greater clinician than Sade. in that 
he provided various elucidations and intuitions which help to 
break dow n the spurious sadomasochistic unity. 

The belief in this unity is to a large extent the result of mis- 
understandings anti careless reasoning. It may seem obvious that 
the sadist anti the masochist are destined to meet. The fact that the 
one enjoys inflicting while the other enjoys suffering pain seems 
to be such striking proof of their complementarity that it ssould 
be disappointing if the encounter did not take place. A popular 
joke tells of the meeting between a sadist ami a masochist; the 
masochist says: “Hurt me." I he sadist replies: “No." This is a par- 
ticularly stupid joke, not only because it is unrealistic but because 
it foolishly claims competence to pass judgment on the world 
of perversions. It is unrealistic because a genuine sadist could 
never tolerate a masochistic victim (erne of the monks’ victims 
in Jwtine explains: "They wish to be certain their crimes cost 
tears: they would send asvjy any girl who was to come here vol- 
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untarily") Neither would the masochist tolerate a truly sadistic 
torturer. He does of course require a special “nature” in the 
woman torturer, but he needs to mold this nature, to educate and 
persuade it in accordance with bis secret project, which could 
ne'er be fulfilled with a sadistic woman. Wanda Sachcr-Masoch 
should not have been surprised that Sacher-Masoch failed to 
respond to one of their sadistic woman Iriends; conversely, the 
critics were wrong in suspecting Wanda of lying because she 
presented a vaguely innocent image of herself, however cunningly 
and clumsily. Sadistic characters do of course play a part in the 
masochistic situation as a whole, and the novels of Masoch, as 
we shall see. offer many examples of this. But their role is never 
a direct one. and it becomes significant only in the context of 
the situation that exists before their appearance. The female 
torturer regards with suspicion the sadist who proposes to help 
her. as though she sensed the incompatibility of their respective 
aims. In Jht Flihei of Soul*, the heroine Dtagomira expresses this 
feeling to the cruel count Boguslav Soltyk. who believes she is 
sadistic and cruel: “You make people suffer out of cruelty, but 
I castigate and kill in the name of God. without pity, but also 
without hatred." 

We lend to ignore this obvious difference. The woman tor- 
turer ol masochism cannot be sadistic precisely because she is In 
the masochistic situation, she is an integral part of It. a realiza- 
tion of the masochistic fantasy. She belongs in the masochistic 
world, not in the sense that she has the same castes as her vic- 
tim. but because her "sadism" is of a kind never found in the sad- 
ist; It is as it were the double or the reflection ol masochism. 
The same is true of sadism. The victim cannot be masochistic, 
not merely because the libertine would be irked if she were to 
experience pleasure, but because the victim of the sadist belongs 
entirely in the world of sadism and is an integral part of the sadis- 
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tic situation. In some strange wav she is the counterpan of the 
sadistic torturer (in Side's two great novels which arc like the 
reflections of each other. Juliette and Justine, the depraved and 
the virtuous girl, are sisters). Sadism and masochism arc confused 
when they arc treated like abstract entities each in isolation from 
its specific universe. Once they have been cut off from their 
Umurlt and stripped of their llesh and blood, it seems natural that 
they should 111 in with each other. 

This is not to say that the victim of the sadist is herself sadis- 
tic, nor that the torturer of masochism is masochistic. But equally 
unacceptable is Krallt-Ebing s view according to which the tor- 
turer of Maioch is either a true sadist or else pretends to be one. 
In our opinion the woman torturer belongs entirely to maso- 
chism; admittedly she is not a masochistic character, but she is a 
pure element ol masochism. By distinguishing in a persersion 
between the subject (the person) and the element (the essence), 
wc arc able to understand how a person can elude his subjective 
destiny, but only with partial success, by playing the role ol an 
element in the situation of his choice. The torturrss escapes from 
her own masochism by assuming the active role in the masochis- 
tic situation. It is a mistake to think that she is sadistic or even 
pretending to be so. We must not imagine that it is a matter of 
the masochist encountering a sadist by a stroke of luck. Fach sub- 
ject in the perversion only needs the "element" of the same per- 
version anti not a subject of the other perversion. Whenever the 
typo of the woman torturer is observed in the masochistic set- 
ting. it becomes obvious that she is neither a genuine sadist nor 
a pseudosadist but something quite dillcrcnt. She docs indeed 
belong essentially to masochism, but without realizing it as a sub- 
ject; she incarnates instead the element of “inflicting pain" in an 
exclusively masochistic situation. Masoch ami his heroes arc 
constantly in search of a peculiar and extremely rare feminine 
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“nature." The subject in masochism needs a ccrcain "essence" of 
masochism embodied in the nature of a woman who renounces 
her own subjective masochism; he definitely lias no need ol 
another subject, i.e., the sadistic subject. 

Admittedly the term sadomasochism does not merely imply 
the external event ol two persons meeting. Nevertheless the 
theme of an encounter often persists, if only in the form of a 
“witticism" floating in the unconscious. When Freud took up and 
reformulated the question ol sadomasochism, he started with the 
consideration that sadomasochism operates within one and the 
tame individual, involving opposite instincts and drives: "A per- 
son who feels pleasure in producing pain in someone else in a sex- 
ual relationship is also capable ol enjoying as pleasure any pain 
which he may hitnself derive from sexual relations. A sadist is 
always at the same time a masochist, although the active or the 
passive aspect of the perversion may be the more strongly devel- 
oped in him and may represent his predominant sexual activity ." 11 
His second consideration is that there is an identity of cifieriencr. 
the sadist, qua sadist, is only ahlc to Irol pleasure In inflicting pain 
because he has experienced in the past a link between his own 
pleasure and the pain he has suffered. This argument Is all the 
more curious in that it is stated in the light of Freud's first thesis, 
where sadism is made to precede masochism. But Freud distin- 
guishes two types ol sadism: the first is purely aggressive and only 
aims at domination; the second is hedonistic and aims at produc- 
ing pain in others. The masochistic experience of a link between 
ones own pleasure and ones own pain falls between these two 
forms of sadism. It would never occur to the sadist to find pleas- 
ure in other peopled pain if he had not himself first undergone 
the masochistic experience of a link between pain and pleasure . 9 
Thus Freud s first model is more complex than it seems, and sug- 
gests the follow ing sequence: aggressive sadism — turning around 
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of sadism upon the self - masochistic experience - hedonistic 
sadism (by projection and regression). Note that the considera- 
tion of an identity of experience is invoked by Sade’s libertines, 
who thus contribute to the idea of a sadomasochistic entity. 
Noirceuil explains that the libertine’s experience of his own pain 
is related to a stimulation of his "nervous fluid"; it is there- 
fore scarcely surprising that a man thus endowed should “imagine 
that he moves the object of his pleasure by the same means 
that affect him.” 

The third argument is concerned with traniformatHm: it con- 
sists in showing that the sexual instincts are liable to merge into 
one another or to transform themselves directly with respect both 
to their aims and to their objects (reversal into the opposite, turn- 
ing around upon the self). Again this argument H curious since 
Freud’s altitude toward theories of transformation is extremely 
reserved. On the one hand he does not believe in an evolutionary 
tendency; on the other, the dualism which he always maintained 
in his theory of the instincts places a definite limitation on the 
possibility ol transformations, since according to this theory they 
can never occur between one group of instincts and another. 
Thus, in Tht arul (St 1.1, Freud explicitly rejects the hypothe- 
sis ol a direct transformation of love into hate and vice versa, 
owing to the fact that these agencies depend on qualitatively dif- 
ferentiated instincts (F.ros and Thanatos). In fact Freud shows 
a much greater affinity with Geoffroy Saint-Hilairc than with 
Darwin. When Freud says that we do not become perverse Inn 
simply fail to outgrow the perverse stage of infancy, he uses a 
formula which comes very close indeed to that used by Geoffrey 
in connection with freaks. The key concepts of fixation and 
regression are in direct line of descent from Geoffreys teratology 
(arrested development and rctrogradation). Geoffroy s point of 
view excludes all evolution by direct transformation: there is only 
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a hierarchy of possible types and forms, and development within 
this hierarchy stops at a more or less early stage, or “rctrograda- 
tion’' vet' in more or less severely. We find the same conception 
in Freud: the various combinations ol the two types of instincts 
make up a whole hierarchy of forms at which the individual may 
become fixated or to which he may regress. It is all the more 
remarkable that in his treatment of perversions Freud seems to 
admit of a polymorphous system with possibilities of evolution 
and direct transformation, which he regards as unacceptable in 
the field of neurotic and cultural formations. 

Therefore ii wc arc to view the concept of a sadomasochistic 
entity in the light of Freud's arguments wc arc laced with a prob- 
lem. Es-cn the notion of a component instinct is a dangerous one 
in this context since it tends to make us Ignore the specificity of 
types of sexual behavior. Wc tend to forget that all the available 
energy of the subjes t becomes mobilised at the service of his par- 
ticular perversion. The sadist and the masochist might well be 
enacting separate dramas, each complete in itself, with different 
sett of characters and no possibility of communication between 
them, cither Irom inside or from outside. Only the normal “com- 
municate” — more or less. In the sphere of perversions, it is a 
mistake to contuse the formations, the concrete and specific man- 
ifestations. with an abstract "grid." as though a common libidinal 
substance llowtd now into one form, now into another. Wc are 
told that some individuals experienced pleasure both in inflicting 
pain and in suffering it. Wc arc told furthermore that the person 
who enjoys inflicting pain experiences in his innermost being the 
link that exists between the pleasure and the pain. But the ques- 
tion is whether these “facts" arc not mere abstractions, whether 
the pleasuie-pain link is being abstracted Irom the concrete for- 
mal conditions in which it arises. The pleasure-pain complex is 
regarded as a sort of neutral substance common to both sadism 
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and masochism. The link is even further specified by being 
ascribed to a particular subject, and it is supposed to be experi- 
enced equally and identically by the sadistic and the masochistic 
subject, regardless of the concrete forms from whkb k retuks in 
each case. To assume that there is an underlying common “sub- 
stance" which explains in advance all evolutions and transforma- 
tions is surely to proceed by abstraction. Even though the sadist 
may definitely enjoy being hurt, it does not follow that he enjoys 
it in the same way as the masochist; likewise the masochist's pleas- 
ure in inflicting pain is not necessarily the same as the sadist s. 
We are inevitably led back to the problem of syndromes: some 
syndromes merely attach a common label to irrcduciblv diller- 
ent disturbances. Biology warns us against over-hasty acceptance 
ol the existence ol an uninterrupted evolutionary chain. The 
fact that two organs are analoffou • need not mean that there is an 
evolutionary link between them. Wc should avoid falling into 
“evolutionism" by aligning in a single chain results which arc 
approximately continuous but which imply irreducible and bet- 
crogeneous formations. An eye, for example, could be produced 
in several independent ways, as the outcome of different se- 
quences. the analogous product of completely different mecha- 
nisms. I suggest that this is also true of sadism and masochism 
and of the pleasure-pain complex as their allegedly common 
organ. The Concurrence of sadism and masochism is fundamen- 
tally one of analogy only: their processes and their formations arc 
entirely different; their common organ, their "eye." squints and 
should therefore make us suspicious. 
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Chapter IV 

The Three Women in Masoch 


The heroines of Masoch have in common a well-developed and 
muscular figure, a proud nature, an imperious will and a cruel 
disposition even in their moments of tenderness and naivete. I he 
oriental courtesan, the awe-inspiring Tsarina, the Hungarian or 
the Polish revolutionary, the servant -mistress, the Sarmatian peas- 
ant girl, the cold mystic, the genteel girl, all share these basic 
traits: “Whether she is a princess or a peasant girl, whether she 
is dad in ermine or sheepskin, she is always the same woman: 
die wears lurs. she wields a whip, she treats men as slaves and 
die is both my creation and the true Sarmatian Woman .” 10 But 
beneath this apparent uniformity wc may distinguish three very 
different type* of women. 

The liist type is that of the Grecian woman, the pagan, hetaera 
or Aphrodite, the generator of disorder. I lor life, in her own 
words, is dedicated to love and beauty; she lives for the moment. 
She is sensual; she loves whoever attracts her and gives herself 
accordingly. She believes in the independence of woman and in 
the fleeting nature ol love; for her the sexes are equal: she is 
hermaphrodite. But it is Aphrodite, the female principal, that 
triumphs - as Omphalc unmans Hercules w ith woman's attire. She 
conceives equality merely as the critical moment at which she 
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gains dominance over man. for "man trembles as soon as woman 
which must be destroyed She l ^A th '' nw *™* ot "»"• 
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she , dentiHcs with the »x,man in the dream, the Hermaphrodite. 
In a fine speech, she declares: “I admire the serene sensuality of 
the Greeks - pleasure without pain; it is the ideal I strive to real- 

''"' r , T. ,n ' hC ' OVC Preach, ' d ** Christianity and our 
modern kntghts of the spirit. Take a look a, me: I am worse than 

a heretic, I am a pagan.... Despite holy ceremonies, oaths and 
contracts, no permanence can ever be imposed on love; it is the 
most changeable element in our transient Jim. Can you deny that 

nluheTb ' voH ;V s m : g in, ° dwayr Bui jt ,i,c “ f « h “ 

novel she behave, like a sadist; under the inllucnce of the Greek 

d«p^ WfT PP, , ! by him: ■*' W d >'"« of «H.me and 
1 ,n,>s, hui,| iliating was that I felt a wild and 

ZrZ P , ,T C ! n my pMfu ' ' Uua,ion - '« hcd by Apollo's 
whip and mocked hy the cniel laughter of my Venus. But Apollo 

h ppe< a" poetry from me as one blow followed the next, until 

b ; C ' Kh,n « m > lvc,h in «®e. I cursed myself and 

my voluptuous imagination, and abo* all woman and love “ Thus 
he novel culminates in sadism: Wanda goes off with the cruel 
Greek toward new cruelties, while Severn himself turns sadist 
or. as be putv it. becomes the “hammer." 

'' '* <lci '' lllil «•*«' >W WrmaphrodlHc nor .he 

'"V’!’' rc| ""™’ M “ od ’ i I- U, 

2 rt “ W: ‘" "° mA " ls "« but the friend of 

hco, no. the <-o friend, Wing like tw, eMmmc,.'' In Tk, J*. 

It ’T."” iZ° bi ‘- *' h ' W " * h « *•"“*•* h-voc every- 
, ' ,>J >” U "S N *“"' w«» b full a, don,. 

neen,* bu, ,n an al.oge.he, dilferen, »,,, The op ltl , , 

ttjr 1 " “"“'hbcor, Dragomira. in n, 

M,vr„/W,„ no, „„l, adteic in rhe Bm place, moreover, |„ 
lonmng an all,. nee wiU, Sohvk. sW dcg.ades Wrvelfand lore. 

f -he i. finally dcfea.ed and killed by ,he young 

An,„a. ehovc type I, „„„ Ini | v ^ 
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In vtnui the adventure begins with the theme of the hetaera and 
ends with the sadistic theme; yet the essential part of the story 
is enacted in between these two extremes, in another element. 
The two themes do not represent lire masochistic ideal but rather 
the end points between which this ideal swings, like the span of 
the pendulum. At one extreme masochism has »rt to come into 
operation, and at the other it has already lost its raison d’etre. The 
character of the woman torturer regards these outer limits with 
a mixture ol fear, revulsion and attraction, since she never quite 
knows whether she will be able to maintain her prescribed role, 
and fears that she might at any moment fall back into primitive 
hetaensm or forward into the other extreme of sadism. Anna, in 
The Divorced Woman, declares that she is coo wwk, loo cjpri- 
Cious - the rapriciotisncss of the hetaera - to incarnate Julian's 
ideal . In Venus, Wanda only becomes sadistic because she can no 
longer maintain the role that Sevcrin has imposed on her ("It 
was you who stilled my feelings with your romantic devotion 
and insane |>assion"). 

What is (he essential masochistic clement, the scene betsveen 
the two boundaries where the crucial action takes place? Whai 
is the intermediate feminine type betsseen the hetaera and the 
sadist? Only by piecing together the various descriptions of her 
in Masoch s writings can we hope to arrive at this fantastic char- 
acter. this fantasy. In a "ante rate," The Aesthetic of Ugliness, he 
describes the mother of the family: "an imposing woman, with 
an air of severity, pronounced features and cold eyes, who never- 
theless cherishes her little brood.” Martscha is described as being 
"like an Indian svoman or a Tartar from the Mongolian desert"; she 
has "the tender heart of a dove together with the cruel instincts 
ol the feline race.” Lola likes to torture animals and dreams of 
witnessing or even taking part in executions, but "in spite of her 
peculiar tastes, the girl was neither brutal nor eccentric; on the 
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contrary, she was reasonable and kind, and showed all the tender- 
ness and delicacy of a sentimental nature." In The Mother of God. 
Mardona is gentle and gay. and vet she is stern, cold anil a master 
torturer: “Her lovely (ace was flushed with anger, but her large 
blue eves shone with a gentle light." .Viera Boranoff is a haughty 
nurse with a heart of stone, but she becomes the tender fiancee 
of a dying man. and eventually meets her own death in the snow. 
In Moonlight we finally come upon the secret of Nature: Nature 
herself is cold, maternal and severe. The trinity of the masochis- 
tic dream is summed up in the words; cold - maternal - severe, 
icy - sentimental - cruel. These qualities point to the difference 
between the woman torturer anil her "counterparts," the hetaera 
ami the sadist; their sensuality is replaced by her supersensuous 
sentimentality, their warmth and their fire by her icy coldness, 
their confusion by her rigorous order. 

I he sadistic hero, just as much as the feminine ideal of Masoch, 
professes an essential coldness which Sade calls "apathy." But one 
of our main problems is precisely to ascertain whether, with 
respect to cruelty, the apathy of the sadist is not completely dif- 
ferent from the coldness ol the ideal masochistic type. There is 
once more a danger of merely reinforcing the sadomasochistic 
abstraction by equating what are in (ac t two very different kinds 
of coldness. The "apathy" of the sadist is essentially directed 
against feeling: all feelings, even and especially that of doing evil, 
arc condemned on the grounds that they bring about a danger- 
ous dissipation w hich prevents the condensation of energy and 
its precipitation into the pure element of impersonal and demon- 
strative sensuality. “ Iry to turn into pleasure all things that alarm 
sour heart." All enthusiasm, even and especially the enthusiasm 
for evil, is condemned because it enc hains us to secondary nature 
and is still a residue of goodness within us. In the novels of Sade, 
the true libertines mistrust those characters who arc still subject 
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CO emotional outbursts and who show that, even in the midst of 
evil and lor evil’s sake, they arc liable to be “convened to the first 
misfortune." The coldness of the masochistic ideal has a quite dif- 
ferent meaning: it is not the negation of feeling but rather the 
disavowal of sensuality. It is as if sentimentality assumed in this 
instance the superior role of the impersonal clement, while sen- 
suality held us prisoner of the particularities and imperfections 
of secondary nature. The function of the masochistic ideal is to 
ensure the triumph of ice-cold sentimentality by dint of coldness; 
the coldness is used here, as it were, to suppress pagan sensual- 
ity and keep sadistic sensuality at bay. Sensuality is disavowed, and 
no longer exists in its own right; thus Masoch can announce the 
birth of the new man “devoid of sexual love.” Masochistic cold- 
ness represents the freezing point, the point of dialectical trans- 
mutation. a divine latency corresponding to the catastrophe of the 
I. <• Age. Hut under the cold remains a supeisemual sentimental- 
ity burled under the ice and protected by fur; this sentimentality 
radiates in turn through the ice as the generative principle of new 
order, a specific wrath and a specific cruelty. The coldness is both 
protective milieu and medium, cocoon ami vehicle: it protects 
superscnsual sentimentality as inner life, and expresses it as exter- 
nal order, as wrath and severity. 

Masoch was acquainted with the work of hiv contemporary 
Bachofcn. an eminent ethnologist and Hegelian jurist. Is not 
Bachofcn. as much as Hegel, the inspiration behind the dream at 
the beginning of Vtrml Bachofcn distinguished three eras in the 
evolution of humanity. The first is the hctacric or Aphroditic era. 
bom in the lustlul chaos of primeval swamps: womans relations 
w ith man were many and fickle, the feminine principle was dom- 
inant and the father was “Nobody” (this phase, typified by the 
ruling courtesans ol Asia, has survived in such institutions as 
temple prostitution). The second, or Dcmctrian era. dawned 
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among the Amazons and established a strict gynocratic and agri- 
cultural order; the swamps were drained; the father or husband 
now acquired a certain status but he still remained under the 
domination of the woman, finally the patriarchal or Apollonian 
system established itself, matriarchy surviving in degenerate 
Amazonian or even Dionysian forms . 11 Masoch S three feminine 
types can easily be recognized in these three stages, the first and 
third eras being the limits betw-cen which the second oscillates 
in its precarious splendor and perfection. Here the lantasy finds 
what it needs, namely a theoretical and ideological structure 
which transforms it into a general conception of human nature 
and of the world. Talking about the art ol the novel. Masoch 
remarked that we must proceed from the "schema” to the "prob- 
lem"; from our starting point in the obsessive fantasy wc must 
progress to the theoretical framework where the problem arises. 1 * 

I low does the Greek ideal become transformed into the mas- 
ochistic ideal, the chaotic sensuality of the hctacric era into the 
new order of gynocratic sentimentality? Obviously through the 
catastrophe of the glacial epoch, which accounts for both the 
repression of sensuality and thr triumphant rise ol severity. 

In the masochistic fantasy, fur retains its ulllilarian function: 
it is worn less for the sake of modesty than from fear of catching 
cold. “Venus must hide hcrsell in a vast fur lest she catch cold in 
our abstract northern clime, in the icy realm of Christianity.*’ 
Masoch's heroines frequently sneeze. Everything is suggestive of 
coldness: marble body, women of stone, Venus ol ice. arc favor- 
ite expressions of Masoch: his characters often serve their amorous 
apprenticeship with a cold statue, by the light of the moon. The 
woman in the dream, at the beginning of I'cnur, expresses in her 
speech a romantic nostalgia for the. lost world of the Greeks: "You 
cannot begin to appreciate love as pure bliss and divine serenity. . . 
you modem men. you children of reason ... as soon as you try to 
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be natural you become vulgar.... Stay in your northern mists and 

Christian incense You do not need the gods - thev would 

free/e to death in your climate.’' That is indeed the essence of 
the matter: the catastrophe of the Ice Age having engulfed the 
world of the Greeks and with it the type of the Grecian woman, 
both sexes found themselves inipovcrishtd. Min became coarse 
and sought a new dignity in the development of consciousness 
and thought; as a reaction to mans heightened consciousness 
woman developed sentimentality, and toward his coarseness, 
severity. The glacial cold was wholly responsible for the transior- 
mation: sentimentality became the object of man's thought, and 
cruelty the punishment for his coarseness. In the eoldhearted 
alliance between man and woman, it is this cruelty and sentimen- 
tality in woman that compel man to thought and properly con- 
stitute the masochistic ideal. 

l ike Satie. Masoch distinguishes two natures, but he charac- 
terizes them dillcrenll). Coarse nature is ruled by individual arbi- 
trariness: cunning and violence, hatred and destruction, disorder 
and sensuality arc- everywhere at work. Rcyond this lies the great 
primary nature, which is impersonal and sctf-c onscious. sentimen- 
tal and supcrsensual. In the prologue to Masochs Gofcton Tala a 
character known as "the wanderer" indicts Nature for being evil. 
Nature replies in her own defense that she is not hostile and docs 
not hate us, even when she deals death, but always turns to us a 
threefold lace: cold, maternal, severe.... Nature is the steppe. 
Masoch s descriptions of the steppe arc of great beauty, especially 
the one that appears at the beginning of Trinko Bolahan; the rep- 
resentation ol nature by the identical images of the steppe, the 
sea and the mother aims to convey the idea that the steppe buries 
the Greek world of sensuality and rejects at the same lime the 
modern world of sadism. It is like a cooling forte which trans- 
forms desire and transmutes cruelty. This is the messianic ideal- 
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ism of the steppe. It does not follow that the cruelty of the 
masochistic ideal is any the lesser than primitive or sadistic cru- 
elty, than the cruelty of svhims or that ol wickedness. Although 
masochism always ha> a theatrical quality that is not to be found 
in sadism, the sulfcrings it depicts are not. for all that, simulated 
or slight, neither is the ambient cruelty less great (the stories ol 
Masoch record excruciating tortures). What characterizes mas- 
ochism and its theatricality is a peculiar iorm of cruelty in the 
woman torturer: the cruelty ol the Ideal, the specific freezing 
point, the point at which idealism is realized. 

Masochs three women correspond to three fundamental mother 
images: the first is I Ik- primitive, uterine, he I aerie mother, mother 
of the cloaca and the swamps; the second is the Oedipal mother, 
the image of the beloved, w ho becomes linked with the sadistic 
father as victim or as accomplice; and in between these two, the 
oral mother, mother ol the >te|>|>e. who nurture* and bring* death. 
We call her intermediate, but she may also come last ol all. lor 
she is both oral and silent and therefore has the last word, fiend 
saw her thus in Ihe Ihemeaf ihr Three Catken, in agreement with 
many themes from mythology and folklore. "The mother her- 
self. the beloved who n < hosen alter her pattern, and finally the 
Mother Earth who receives him again.. .the third of the l-ates 
alone, the silent goddess of Death, will take him into her arms.” 
Her true place, however. Is between the two others, although she 
is displaced by an inevitable illusion of perspective. In this con- 
nection we feel that Bcrglcr's general thesis is entirely sound: the 
specific element of masochism is the oral mother. 15 the ideal of 
coldness, solicitude and death, between the uterine mother and 
the Oedipal mother. We must wonder all the more w hy so many 
psychoanalysts insist on discovering a disguised father-image in 
the masochistic ideal, and on detecting the presence of the father 
behind the woman torturer. 
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Chapter V 


Father and Mother 







li h argued that the overtness of the masochist's conflict with the 
mother, his readiness to incriminate her. should convince us 
that it is not the mother but the father who plays the central 
role. But this is to assume that all resistances spring from repres- 
sion; and in any case the masochist's alleged resistance might 
just as easily take the form of a displacement from one mother 
figure to another. It is not enough either to point to the mus- 
cular build and the furs of the torturess as evidence of a com- 
posite image. The “father" hypothesis stands in need of serious 
phenomenological or symptomatologk al support and cannot Ih* 
made to rest on a line ol reasoning which already presupposes 
an etiology, and with it the fallacious concept of a sadomaso- 
chistic entity. It is assumed that since the lather-image is a deter- 
minant in sadism, this must also be true for masochism, the 
same factors operating in both cases, once one allows lor the 
inversions, projections and blurring characteristic of masochism. 
From this viewpoint the masochist would start by wishing to 
take the place of the father and steal his potency (the sadistic 
stage); a feeling of guilt would then arise, and with it the fear of 
castration, leading him to renounce the active aim and take the 
place of the mother in soliciting the father’s love. But in order 
to avoid the new onset of guilt and castration fear to which the 
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passive role gives rise, he would now replace the desire 10 be 
loved by the lather w ith the “desire to be beaten," which not 
only represents a lesser form of punishment, but is a substitute 
lor the love relationship itself. But why is it the mother who 
does the beating and not, as we should expect, the lather? We 
are given various reasons for this: lint the need to avoid a choice 
which is too blatantly homosexual; second the need to pre- 
serve the first stage where the mother was the desired object, 
and gralt onto it the punishing action of the lather; finally the 
need to present the whole process as a kind of demonstration 
or plea addressed solely to the lather: "You see. it is not I 
who wanted to take your place, it is she who hurts, castrates 
and beats me. . . ." 

II the father appears to play the decisive role throughout these 
successive stages, it is because masochism is treated as a combi- 
nation of highly abstrac t elements subject to various transforma- 
tions. There is a failure to appreciate the total concrete situation, 
tile specific world of the perversion: we are not given a genuinely 
<llllcrenii.il diagnosis because the symptoms themselves hasc been 
obscured by a preconceived etiology. Ewn such notions as cas- 
tration and guilt lose their explanatory lorce when they are used 
to show that situations that are fundamentally unrelated never- 
theless reverse into one another anti are thus related alter all. 
Modes of equivalence anti translation are mistaken for systems of 
transition and transformation. Even a psychoanalyst of Reik's 
insight can say: "Whenever we had the opportunity to study a 
case we found the lather or his representative hidden behind the 
figure ol the beating woman." In making such a statement we 
need to be lar more specific about the meaning ol "hidden." 
and to explain under what conditions someone or something 
can be said to be hidden in the relation bctw-ccn symptoms and 
causes. The same author adds: "After hasing considered, tested. 
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and put all this in the balance, there yet remains a doubt . . .docs 
not the oldest stratum of masochism as phantasy and action re- 
gress after all to the mother-child relationship as to a historical 
reality?” And yet he upholds what he calls his “impression" con- 
cerning the essential and constant role of the lather . 14 Is he 
speaking about symptoms or offering an etiology based on com- 
binations of abstractions? We arc again faced with the question 
whether the belief in the determinant role of the lather in mas- 
ochism is not simply the result of the preconceived notion of a 
sadomasochistic entity. 

The paternal and patriaichal theme undoubtedly predominates 
in sadism. There are many heroines in Sade's novels, but their 
actions, the pleasures they enjoy together and their common 
projects are all in imitation of man; man is the spectator and pre- 
siding genius to whom all their activities arc dedicated. Side's 
androgynous creations arc the product of an incestuous union of 
father and daughter. Although parricide occurs as frequently as 
matricide in the work of Side, the two forms of crime .tie far from 
equivalent. Sadr equates the mother with secondary nature, 
which is composed of "soli” molecules and is subject to the laws 
of creation, conservation and reproduction; the lather by con- 
trast only belongs to this nature through social conservatism. 
Intrinsically Im represents primary nature, which is beyond all 
constituted order and is made up of wild ami lacerating mole- 
cules that carry disorder and anarchy: fxittr tire Natura prlmd. 
Therefore the father is murdered only insofar as he departs from 
his true nature and function, while the mother is murdered 
because she remains faithful to hers. As Klossowski has shown 
with the greatest insight, the sadistic fantasy ultimately rests on 
the theme of the father destroying his own family, by inciting the 
daughter to torture and murder the mother . 15 In sadism the Oedl- 
pal image of woman is made, as it were, to explode: the mother 
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Incomes the victim par exedkaee, while the daughter is elevated 
to the position of incestuous accomplice. For since the institu- 
tion of the family and even the law arc affected by the maternal 
character of secondary nature, the father can only be a father by 
overriding the law, by dissolving the family and prostituting its 
members. The father represents nature as a primitive anarchic 
torce that can only be restored to its original state by destroying 
the laws and the secondary beings that arc subject to them. The 
ultimate aim of the sadist is to put an effective end to all procrea- 
tion. since it competes with primary nature. What makes Side's 
heroines sadistic is their sodomitic union with the father in a fun- 
damental alliance against the mother. Sadism Is in every sense an 
active negation of the mother and an exaltation of the lather who 
is beyond all laws. 

In "The Passing of the ( Vdipus Complex." Freud points to two 
possible outcomes: the ac livc-sadistic. where the child identifies 
With the father, and the passive-masochistic, where he takes 
instead the place of the mother and desires to be loved by the 
lather. I he theory of partial impulses alloss-s for the coexistence 
of these two entities and thus lends support to the belief in the 
unity of sadism and masochism. Freud says of the Wolf Man: "In 
his sadism he maintained his ancient identification with his lather, 
hut in his masochism he chose him as a sexual object." So when 
wc are told that the character who docs the- heating in masochism 
is the lather, we arc entitled to ask: Who in reality is being beaten? 
Where is the father hidden? Could it not be in the person who 
is being beaten? The masochist feels guilty, he asks to be beaten, 
he expiates, but why and for what crime? Is it not precisely the 
father-image in him that is thus miniaturized, beaten, ridiculed 
and humiliated? What the subject atones for is his resemblance 
to the lather and the father’s likeness in him: the formula of mas- 
ochism is the humiliated father. Hence the father is not so much 
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the beater as the beaten. A point of great significance in the fan- 
tasy of the three mothers is the symbolic transferor redistribution 
of all paternal functions to the threefold feminine figure: che 
lather is excluded and completely nullified. Most of Masoch’s nov- 
els contain a hunting scene which is described in minute detail: 
the ideal woman hunts a bear or a wolf and despoils it of its fur. 
Wc could interpret this symbolically as the struggle of woman 
against man, from which woman emerges triumphant. But this 
would be a mistake, since woman has already triumphed when 
masochism begins, che bear and the fur have already been invested 
with an exclusively feminine significance. The animal stands for 
the primitive hetaeric mother, the pre-birth mother, it is hunted 
and despoiled for the benefit of the oral mother, with the aim of 
achieving a rebirth, a parthenogrnetic second birth in which, as 
wc shall see. the lather has no part. It is true that man reappears 
at the opposite pole, on the side of the Ocdipal mother: an alli- 
ance is contracted between the third woman and the sadistic man 
(Elizabeth and Ipolkar in The Fountain of Youth. Dragomira and 
Hoguslav in I he hdier of Souk, and Wanda and the Greek in VWiut). 
But this reappearance of man is compatible with masochism only 
to the extent that the Ocdipal mother maintains her rights and 
her integrity: not only does the man appear in effeminate, trans- 
vestite form (the Greek in lemn}, but in contrast to what hap- 
pens in sadism, the mother-representative is the accomplice and 
the young girl is the victim. (In The Fountain of Youth, the mas- 
ochistic hero allows Elizabeth to murder Glsclc, the young girl 
he loves.) Where the sadistic man happens to triumph, as he 
does at the end of Irnut, all masochistic activity ceases; like the 
Forms in Plato, it withdraws or perishes rather than unite with 
its opposite, sadism. 

However, the transfer of the functions of the father onto the 
three mother-images is only one aspect ol the fantasy. The main 
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significance ol the fantasy lies in the concentration of all the 
maternal functions in the person of the second mother, the oral 
or "good" mother. It is a mistake to relate masochism to the 
theme of the bad mother. There are of course bad mothers in mav 
ochism (the two extremes of the uterine mother and the Oedi- 
pal mother) but this is because the whole tendency of masochism 
is to idealize the functions of the bad mother and transfer them 
onto the good mother. The function of prostitution belongs spe- 
cifically to the uterine, hetaeric mother, and is transformed by 
the sadistic hero into an institution designed to destroy the Oedi- 
pal mother and make the daughter into an accomplice. Although 
we iind in Masoch ami masochism a similar propensity to prosti- 
tute the woman, we should not regard this as proof that sadism 
and masochism share in a common nature. The important differ- 
ence in ihis case is that in masochism the woman assumes the 
function of prostitution in her capacity as honest woman, the 
mother in her capacity as the good oral mother. Wanda relates 
how Masoch persuaded her to look for lovers, to answer adver- 
tisements and to prostitute herself. But he justified this desire 
as follows: "I low delightful to find in one's own respectable, hon- 
est and good wife a voluptuousness that must usually be sought 
among women of easy virtue." The mother, insofar as she is oral, 
respectable and pure, must assume the function of prostitute nor- 
mally reserved for the uterine mother. The same is true of the 
sadistic functions of the Oedipal mother: the administration of 
cruelty is taken over by the good mother and is thus profoundly 
transformed and put to the service of the masochistic ideal of 
expiation and rebirth. Prostitution should not therefore be re- 
garded as a common feature that links up the two perversions. 
The dream of universal prostitution, as it appears in Sides “society 
ol the friends of crime." is embodied in an obfnihr institution that 
aims to destroy the mother and give preferment to the daughter 
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(the mother becomes an outcast and the daughter a partner). In 
Masoch on the contrary the ideal form of prostitution is based 
on a pn i-ore contract whereby the masochist persuades his wife, 
in her capacity as good mother, to give herself to other men . 16 
Thus the oral mother as the ideal ol masochism is expected to 
assume all the functions of the other female figures; in taking on 
these functions, she transforms and sublimates them. Ihis is why 
we feel that psychoanalytic interpretations relating masochism to 
the "bad mother" arc of very limited applicability. 

This concentration ol functions in the person of the good oral 
mother is one of the ways in which the father is cancelled out. 
anil his parts and functions distributed among the three women. 
The way is thus nude clear for the struggle and the epiphany of 
the three women, which will eventually result in the triumph of 
the oral woman. In short the three women constitute a fcymholic 
order in which and through which the father is abolished in 
advance - for all time. Ihis eternal, timeless supremacy of the 
mother can only be expressed in the language ol myths, which is 
therefore essential to masochism: everything has already hap- 
pened, and the entire action takes place between the mother 
images (thus the hunt anil the conquest ol the fur). It Is there- 
fore surprising that even the most enlightened psychoanalytic 
writers link the emergence of a symbolic order with the "name 
of the father." This is surely to cling to the singularly unanalytical 
conception of the mother as the representative ol nature and the 
father as sole principle and representative of culture and law. The 
masochist experiences the symbolic order as an intrrmaternal 
order in which the mother represents the law under certain pre- 
scribed conditions: she generates the symbolism through which 
the masochist expresses himself. It is not a case ol identification 
with the mother, as is mistakenly believed. The threefold divi- 
sion of the mother literally expels the father from the masochistic 
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universe. In The Siren. Masoch cells the. story of a young boy who 
allows people 10 believe chat his father is dead merely because he 
finds il easier and more polite not to dispel a misunderstanding. 
There is a disavowal of the mother by magnifying her ("sym- 
bolically the mother lacks nothing") and a corresponding disa- 
vowal of the father by degrading him ("the father is nothing." in 
other words he is deprived of all symbolic (unction). 

We need therefore to examine more closely the wav in which 
man, the third element, is introduced or reintroduced in the mas- 
ochistic fantasy. I he life ami work ofMawch were dominated by 
the quest lor this third party whom he calls "the Greek." How- 
ever, in Venus the character has two aspects. The Pint or fantasy 

aspect is effeminate: the Greek is “like a woman In Paris he 

has been seen dressed up as a woman, and men were showering 
him with love letters." The second aspect is virile ami marks on 
the contrary the end of the fantasy and of the masochistic exer- 
cise. When the Greek takes up the whip and thrashes Scverin the 
stipersensual charm quickly dissobrs: “voluptuous dream, ssoman 
and love," all melt away. I he novel has a sublime and humorous 
ending, with Scverin giving up masochism and turning sadist. We 
may therefore conclude that the father, though abolished in the 
symbolic order, nevertheless continues to act in the order of the 
real. 17 or of experience. There is a fundamental law. first formu- 
lated by Jacques Lacan, according to which an object svhich has 
been abolished on the symbolic plane resurges in “the real" in 
a hallucinatory form.'* The final episode of Vrmii i' a typical 
instance of the aggressive and hallucinatory return ol the father 
in a world lhai has symbolically abolished him. Everything in the 
text suggests that the full “reality" ol the scene can only be expe- 
rienced in a hallucinatory manner: the hallucination in return 
makes the pursuit or continuance ol the fantasy impossible. It 
would therefore be thoroughly misleading to confuse the fantasy- 
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that comes into play in the symbolic order and the hallucina- 
tion that represents the return of what had been symbolically- 
abolished. Theodor Reik quotes a case where all the "magic" 
vanishes from the masochistic scene because the subject thinks lie 
recognizes in the woman about to strike him a trait that reminds 
him of the lather . 19 (The same thing happens at the end ol Venus. 
and even more strikingly, since here, as a result of the actual sul>- 
stitution of a father iigurc. the Greek, lor the torturcss. Scverin 
is moved to give up the masochistic aim altogether.) Reik seems 
to regard the case quoted above as proof that the torturcss essen- 
tially represents the lather and that the mother-image is the father 
in disguise - an argument once again in favor ol a sadomasochistic 
entity. In our opinion the conclusion should be quite the reverse; 
Reik maintains that the subject is "disillusioned." but wc ought 
rather to say that he is “dislantasizcd," fantasy giving way to hal- 
lucination and a hallucinatory state. Par from being the truth 
behind masochism and the confirmation ol its connection with 
sadism, the aggressive return of the father disrupts the masochis- 
tic situation; it represents the constant threat from the side of 
realitv to the masochists world anti to the defenses that condi- 
tion and limit the symbolic w-orld ol his perversion. It would be 
“wild" psychoanalysis to favor this breakdown of bis defenses by 
mistaking the “protest" from external reality lor the expression 
ol an inner reality. 

What are the masochistic defenses against both the reality anti 
the hallucination of the lather's aggressive return? The masochis- 
tic hero must evolve a complex strategy to protect his world of 
fantasy and symbols, and to ward off the hallucinatory inroads of 
reality (or to put it differently, the real attacks of hallucination). 
This procedure which, as wc shall sec. is constantly used in mas- 
ochism. is the contract. A contract is established between the hero 
and the woman, whereby at a precise point in time and lor a dctcr- 
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ruinate period she is given every right over him. By this means 
the masochist tries to exorcise the danger of the father and to 
ensure that the temporal order of reality ami experience wall be 
in conformity with the symbolic order, in which the father has 
been abolished lor all time. Through the contract, that is through 
the most rational and temporarily determinate act, the masochist 
reaches toward the most mythical and the most timeless realms, 
where the three mother-images dwell. Finally, he ensures that he 
will be beaten; we have seen that what is beaten, humiliated and 
ridiculed in him is the image and the likeness of the lather, and 
the possibility of the father’s aggressive return. It it no* a thiU hut 
a father that it being beaten. The masochist thus liberates himself 
in preparation for a rebirth in which the lather will have no pan. 

But how shall wc account lor the fact that even in the con- 
tract the masochist requires a third party, the Greek? Why should 
he so ardently desire this third party? I he answer is that the 
Greek, while he undoubtedly evokes the danger ol the aggressive 
return of the father, also stands for something more - uxnething 
ol an entirely different kind, namely the hope of a rebirth, the 
projection of the new nun that w ill result from the masochistic 
experiment. The Greek is a compound figure combining various 
elements: w hen he is idealized he foreshadows the outcome of 
masochism and stands lor the new man; in his sadistic role, by 
contrast, he represents the dangerous father who brutally inter- 
rupts the experiment and interferes with the outcome. Let us 
remind ourselves of the fundamental structure ol fantasy in gen- 
eral, lor the art of masochism is the art of fantasy. Fantasy plays 
on two series, two opposite "margins.” and the resonance thus 
set up gives life to and creates the heart of the fantasy. In mas- 
ochism the two symbolic margins arc the uterine mother and the 
Ocdipal mother; between them and moving from one to the other 
is the oral mother, the core of the fantasy. The masochist plays 
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on the two extremes and causes them to produce a resonance in 
the oral mother. He thereby invests her with an amplitude which 
repeatedly brings her s-ery close to the figures of her rivals. The 
oral mother must wrest from the uterine mother her hetacric 
functions (prostitution) and from the Ocdipal mother her sadis- 
tic functions (punishment). At either end of her pendulumlike 
motion, the good mother must confront the third party: the anon- 
ymous uterine mother and the sadistic Ocdipal mother. Rut in 
point of fact (unless things take a rum for the worse as a result of 
the hallucinatory return of the father) the third party is never 
invited or sought after for its own sake, but to be neutralized by 
the substitution of the good mother for the uterine and the Oedi- 
pal mother. The adventure with I udwig II admirably illustrates 
this: its comic cllcct is due to the parries put up by the two char- 
acters in confrontation. When Matoch receives the Hist letters 
fiom "Anatolc” he sincerely hopes that his correspondent is a 
woman. But lie has already planned his parry in raw it should In- a 
nun: hr w ill introduce Wanda Into the allalr and in collusion with 
the third party will get her to |X-rfonn a hclaciic or sadistic func- 
tion. but in her capacity as good mother. Whereupon Anatolc, 
who has other plans, replies with an unexpected parry, and intro- 
duces his hunchbacked cousin who is Intended to neutralize 
Wanda hcrwlf. contrary to all Masoch's Intentions. The question 
whether masochism is feminine anti passive and sadism virile and 
active is only of secondary importance. In any case it arises from 
the presupposition that sadism and masochism arc complemen- 
tary. the one being the reverse ol the other. But sadism and mas- 
ochism do not together constitute a single entity; they are not 
respectively nude up of partial impulses, but each is complete 
in itself. The masochist s experience is grounded in an alliance 
between the son and the oral mother: the sadist’s in the alliance 
of lather and daughter. In both cases this alliance is confirmed 
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by the respective disguises. In masochism the masculine impulse 
is embodied in the role of the son. while the feminine impulse 
is projected in the role of the mother; but in point of fact the 
two impulses constitute one single figure; femininity is posited 
as lacking in nothing and placed alongside a virility suspended 
in disavowal (just as the absence of a penis need not indicate lack 
of the phallus, its presence likewise need not indicate possession 
of the phallus). Hence in masochism a girl has no difficulty in 
assuming the role of son in relation to the beating mother who 
possesses the ideal phallus and on whom rebirth depends. Simi- 
larly. in sadism, it becomes possible for the boy to play the role 
of a girl in relation to a projection of the lather. We might say that 
the masochist is hermaphrodite and the sadist androgynous.... 
I hey represent parallel worlds, each complete in itself, and it is 
both unnecessary and impossible for either to enter the others 
world. Wc cannot at any rate say that they are exact opposites, 
except insofar as opposites avoid each other and must either do 
so or perish. This very opposition tends unfortunately to suggest 
possibilities of translormation. rcsersal and combination. Yet there 
is between sadism and masochism an irreducible dissymmetry: 
sadism stands for the active negation of the mother and the inlla- 
tion of the father (who is placed above the law); masochism pro- 
ceeds by a twofold disavowal, a positive, idealizing disavowal of 
the mother (who is identified with the law) and an invalidating 
disavowal of the lather (who is expelled from the symbolic order). 
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The Art of Masoch 


There is a fundamental aesthetic or plastic element in the art of 
Masoch. It has l»een said that the senses become “theoreticians" 
and that the eye. for example, becomes a human eye when its 
object itsclflias been transformed into a human or cultural object, 
fashioned by and intended solely lor man. Animal nature is pro- 
foundly hurt when this transmutation of its organs from the ani- 
mal to the human takes place, and it is the experience of this 
painlul process that the art of Masoch aims to represent, lie calls 
his doctrine “supersentualism" to indicate this cultural state of 
transmuted sensuality; this explains why he finds in works of art 
the source and the inspiration of his loves. The lover embraces a 
marble woman by way of initiation; women become exciting 
w hen they are indistinguishable Irom cold statues in the moon- 
light or paintings in darkened rooms. Kiwi is set under the sign 
of Titian, with ils mystical play of flesh, fur and mirror, and the 
conjunction ol cold, cruelty and sentiment. The scenes in Masoch 
base of necessity a frozen quality, like statues or portraits; they 
arc replicas of works of art. or else they duplicate themselves in 
mirrors (as when Scvcrin catches sight of his own reflection 
in the mirror). 

Side’s heroes. l>y contrast, arc not art lovers, still less collet- 
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tors. In Juhtae, Sadc explains why: “Ah. if only an engraver could 
record for posterity this divine and voluptuous scene! But lust, 
which all too quickly crowns our actors, might not have allowed 
the artist time to portray them. It is not easy for art. which is 
motionless, to depict an activity the essence of which is move- 
ment" Sensuality is movement. In order to convey the immedi- 
acy of this action of one soul against another. Sade chooses to 
rely on the quantitative techniques of accumulation and acceler- 
ation. mechanically grounded in a materialistic theory : reiteration 
and internal multiplication of the scenes, precipitation, over- 
determination. (The subject is at once parricide, incestuous, mur- 
derer. prostitute and sodomite.) We have seen why number, 
quantity and quantitative precipitation were the specific obses- 
sions of sadism. Masoch. on the contrary, has every reason to rely 
on art and the immobile and reflective quality of culture. In his 
view the plastic arts confer an eternal character on their subject 
because they suspend gestures and attitudes. The whip or the 
sword that never strikes, the fur that never discloses the flesh, the 
heel that is forever descending on the victim, are the expression, 
beyond all movement, of a profound state of waiting closer to the 
sources of life and death. The novels of Masoch display the most 
intense preoccupation with arrested movement; his scenes arc fro- 
*cn. as though photographed, stereotyped or painted. In \ inu, 
it is a painter who says: “Woman, goddess.. .do you nor know 
what it is to love, to be consumed by longing and passion?" And 
Wanda looms with her lurs and her whip, adopting a suspended 
posture, like a tableau nrant: “I want to show you another por- 
trait of me. one that I painted myself. You shall copy it." “You 
shall copy it" suggests both the sternness 0 r the order and the 
reflection in the mirror. 

Waiting anti suspense arc essential characteristics of the mas- 
ochistic experience. Hence the ritual scenes of lunging, cruci- 
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fixion and other forms of physical suspension in Maseeh's novels. 
The masochist is morose: but his morosencss should l>c related 
to the experience of waiting and delay. It has often been pointed 
out that the pleasure-pain complex is insufficient to define mas- 
ochism; but humiliation, expiation, punishment and guilt are not 
sufficient cither. It is argued, justifiably, that the masochist is not 
a strange being who finds pleasure in pain, but that he is like 
everyone else, and finds pleasure where others do. the simple dif- 
ference being that for him pain, punishment or humiliation are 
necessary prerequisites to obtaining gratification. However, this 
mechanism remains incomprehensible if it is not related to the 
form and in particular to the temporal form that makes it possi- 
ble. Thus it is a mistake to treat the pleasure-pain complex as 
a raw material able intrinsically to lend itself to any transforma- 
tion. beginning with the alleged transformation of sadism into 
masochism. Formally speaking, masochism is a Mate of waiting; 
the masochist experiences waiting in its pure form. Pure wait- 
ing divides naturally into two simultaneous currents, the first 
representing what is awaited, something essentially lardy, always 
late and always postponed, the second representing something 
that iv expected and on which depends the speeding up of the 
awaited object. It is inevitable that such a form, such a rhythmic 
division of time into two streams, should In* "filled" by the par- 
ticular combination ol pleasure and pain. For at the same time 
as pain fulfill* "hat i' exported, it becomes possible for pleas- 
ure to fulfill what it awaited. The masochist waits for pleasure as 
something that is bound to l>e late, and ex|>ects pain as the con- 
dition that will finally ensure (both physically and morally) the 
advent of pleasure. He therefore postpones pleasure in expecta- 
tion of the pain which will make gratification possible. The anxi- 
ety of the masochist divides therefore into an indefinite awaiting 
of pleasure and an intense expectation of pain. 
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Disavowal, suspense, waiting, fetishism and fantasy together 
make up the specific constellation of masochism. Reality, os we 
have seen, is affected not by negation but by a disavowal that tram- 
poses it into fantasy. Suspense performs the same function in rela- 
tion to the ideal, which is also relegated to fantasy. Waiting 
represents the unity of the idea! and the real, the form or tem- 
porality of the fantasy. The fetish is the object of the fantasy, the 
fantasized object par excellence. Consider the following masoch- 
istic fantasy: a woman in shorts is pedaling energetically on a 
stationary bicycle; tin- subject is lying under the bicycle, the whir- 
ring pedals almost brushing him. his palms pressed against the 
womans calves. All the elements are conjoined in thb image, from 
the fetishism of the woman's calf to the twofold waiting repre- 
sented by the motion ol the pedals and the immobility of the 
bicycle. We should say. hosvcver. that there is no such thing as 
a specifically masochistic kind of waiting, but rather that the 
masochist is morose, by which we mean that hr experiences wait- 
mg in its pure form. For example, Maioch arranged to have a 
healthy tooth pulled out while his wife, dressed in fun. stood 
before him with a threatening air. What is true of masochistic 
writing is equally true of masochistic fantasy: there is no specifi- 
cally masochistic fantasy, hut rather a masochistic art of fantasy. 

Hie masochist needs to believe that he K dreaming even when 
he Is not; sadism offers no such discipline in the art of the fan- 
tasy. Maurice Hlanchoc has given an excellent analysis of the posi- 
tion of Satie (and of his characters) in relation to fantasy: “His 
own erotic dream consists in projecting the unreal dynamic of 
his sensuous enjoyment on to characters who are not dreaming 
but acting.... Therefore the more this eroticism is dnamt. the 
more it requires a fiction from which dreams arc excluded and 
where debauchery is fully actualized."^ In other words. Sadc 
needs to believe that he is not dreaming even when he is. In sad- 
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ism a powerful force of paranoid projec tion transforms the lan- 
tasv into the instrument oi a fundamental and sudden change in 
the objective world. Clairw il dreams that her wickedness never 
ceases to impinge on the world even while she is asleep. Hence 
the pleasure-pain potential characteristic of the fantasy requires 
for its realization that real characters should experience, actual 
pain, w hile pleasure accrues to the sadist inasmuch as he can con- 
tinue to dream that he is not dreaming. 

Juliette gives the following advice: "For a whole fortnight 
abstain from all lustful behavior; distract and entertain yourselves 
with other things I hen lie down in the dark and little by lit- 

tle imagine dillcrcnt wanton acts. One of these will aDect you 
more powerfully and become like an obsession, and you must 
then note it down and promptly put it into action." In this way 
the fantasy acquires maximum aggressive power, systematization 
and capacity of intervention in the real world: the Idea is pro- 
jected w ith extraordinary violence. The masochistic use ol fan- 
tasy is totally different: it consists in neutralizing the real and 
containing the ideal within the fantasy. In our opinion the dif- 
ference in the use of the fantasy determines to a certain extent 
the difference in content. The sadist's destructive relation to the 
fetish must be interpreted in the light of his projective use of fan- 
tasy. To say that the destruction of the fetish implies a belief in 
the fetish (as profanation is said to imply a belief in the sacred) 
is to indulge in meaningless generalities. The destruction of the 
Irtish is a measure of the speed with which projection takes place, 
and of the way in w hich the dream as such is eliminated and the 
Idea erupts into the real waking world. Ry contrast, the consti- 
tution of the fetish in masochism points to the inner force ol the 
fantasy, its characteristic of patient waiting, its suspended and 
static power, and the way in which the ideal and the real arc 
together absorbed by it. 
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ll would seem that the contents of sadism and masochism 
arc each intended to fulfill a form. Variations in the distribu- 
tion ol the pleasure-pain complex as well as variations in the 
content of the fantasy (whether the mother or the lather is the 
determinant image) depend on the specific requirements of the 
form. If we take the material content as our starting point, we 
solve everything and wc arrive besides at the supposed unity of 
sadism and masochism, but at the price of total confusion. Any- 
given formula for the association of pleasure and pain must take 
into account certain specific formal conditions (e.g.. the form 
of waiting, the lorm of projection). "Material” definitions of 
masochism based on the pleasure-pain complex jrr insult icicnt: 
as the logician would say. they are purely nominal, they do not 
indicate the possibility ol what they define, they do not show 
that particular conditions must follow. But worse still, they lack 
distinctive features, and open up the way to all sorts of confu- 
sions between sadism and masochism such as the possibility of 
their reversing into each other. "Moral" definitions based on 
the concepts of guilt and expiation are no better, since they are 
based on the alleged communication between sadism and mas- 
ochism (In this sense they jrc even more moral than they seem). 
Fundamentally, masochism is neither material nor moral, but 
essentially formal. We need, lor the understanding of the world 
of perversions in general, a genuinely formal, almost deductive 
psychoanalysis which would attend first of all to the formal pat- 
terns underlying the processes, viewed as formal elements of 
fictional art. 

In the Held of formal psychoanalysis as applied to masochism, 
the work of Theodore Keik deserves special credit. Me distin- 
guished lour basic characteristics of masochism: 

1 . The "special significance of fantasy.” that is the form of the 
fantasy (the fantasy experienced lor its own sake, or the scene 
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which is dreamed, dramatized, ritualised and which is an indis- 
pensable element of masochism). 

2. The “suspense factor" (the waiting, the delay, express- 
ing the way in which anxiety affects sexual tension and inhibits 
its discharge). 

3. I he “demonstrative” or. more accurately, the persuasive 
feature (the particular way in which the masochist exhibits his 
suffering, embarrassment and humiliation). 

•t. The "provocative fear” (the masochist aggressively demands 
punishment since it resolves anxiety and allows him to enjoy the 
forbidden pleasure).’ 1 

It is curious that Keik. no less than other analysts, neglects a 
fifth factor which is very important: the form of the contract in 
the masochistic relationship. In Masoch's personal adventures as 
ss-cll as in his fiction, and in his particular case as well as in the 
structure of masochism in general, the contract represents the 
ideal loon of the love- relationship and its necessary precondition. 
A contract is drawn up between the subject and the tort u less, 
giving a new application to the idea of the jurists of antiquity that 
slavery itself is based on a contract. The masochist appears to be 
held by real chains, but in fat t he is bound bv Ills word alone. 
The masochistic contract implies not only the necessity of the 
victim’s consent, hut his ability to persuade, and his pedagogical 
and judicial efforts to train his torturer. In the two contracts of 
Masoch reproduced here (see Appendix II) it is interesting to 
note how the conditions alter from the first to the second con- 
tract in the direction of greater strictness: the lirst contract retains 
a degree of reciprocity of duties, a time limit, a preservation 
of inalienable rights (the right of work or the subjects honor): 
the second confers more and more rights on the woman at the 
expense of the subject, who loses the right to his name, his honor 
and his life. 25 (The contract in I ow» changes Severin’s name. ) The 
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tightening of the contractual bonil indicam that the function of 
the contract is to lay down the law, which, once established, 
becomes increasingly cruel and restrictive toward one of the par- 
ties (in this case the initiator of the contract). The function of 
the masochistic contract is to invest the mother-image with the 
symbolic power of the law. The question remains why a contract 
is necessary, and why it develops as it docs toward extreme sever- 
ity. In any case there is no doubt that masochism cannot do with- 
out a contract, either actual or in the mind of the masochist (as 
in the phenomenon ofpagiunt 1 *). 

We have now seen the two aspects of the "culturism" of 
Masoch, the aesthetic aspect which is expressed in the model of 
art and suspense, and the juridical aspect which is expressed in 
the model ol the contract and of submission. By contrast. Sade 
Is not only supremely indifferent to the resources of the work of 
art. but he regards the contract and any appeal to its authority, 
or indeed any idea or theory connected svith it. w ith the deepest 
hostility. The sadist heaps derision on the principle of the con- 
tract. But having said this, we should not simply oppose the 
cultural ism of Masoch to the naturalism of Sadc. Both authors 
exhibit a form of naturalism and both distinguish betsveen two 
natures, but they do not make the same kind of distinction, and 
above all they have very different views on how the passage from 
one nature to the other is accomplished. According to Masoch. 
it is essentially the work of art and the contract that makes pos- 
sible the transition from a lower nature to the great Nature, which 
is sentimental and self-conscious. For Sadc. on the contrary, the 
transition from secondary nature to primary nature implies no sus- 
pense or system of aesthetics, but an attempt to establish a mnk- 
an/m of perpetual motion, and w ith it imrliurioni of perpetual 
motion. Sade's secret societies, his societies of libertines, are 
institutional societies: in a word. Sade thinks in terms of “institu- 
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lions.” Masoch in terms of “the contract.” The juridical distinc- 
tion between contract and institution is svell known: the contract 
presupposes in principle the free consent of the contracting par- 
lies and determines between them a system of reciprocal rights 
and duties: it cannot affect a third party and is s-alid for a limited 
period. Institutions, by contrast, determine a long-term state of 
affairs which is both involuntary and inalienable: it establishes a 
power or an authority which takes effect against a third party. But 
even more significant is the dillcrcnce between the contract and 
the institution with respect to what is known as a law: the con- 
tract actually generates a law. even if this law oversteps and contra- 
venes the conditions which made it possible; the institution is 
of a very different order in that it tends to render laws unneces- 
sary. to replace the system of rights ami duties by a dynamic model 
of action, authority and power. Saint-Just accordingly demanded 
that there should be many institutions and few laws, and pro- 
claimed that the Republic could not he a republic so long as laws 
had the supremacy over institutions.. . . K In short, the specific 
impulse underlying the contract Is toward the crcjtion of a law. 
even if in the end the law should take over and impose its author- 
ity upon the contract itself; whereas the corresponding Impulse 
at work in the case of the institution is toward the degradation 
ol all laws and the establishment of a superior power that sets 
itself above them. 

The affinity of Sade's theorizing with the theme of the insti- 
tution (as well as with certain aspects ol Saint -Just's thinking) has 
often been pointed out. But it is not enough to say that Sade’s 
heroes put institutions at the service of their abnormality, or need 
them as the limits that give full value to their t ransgressions. Sade’s 
conception of institutions is more positive and profound, and his 
relation to revolutionary ideology is accordingly a complex one: 
he rejects any contractual conception of the republican regime 
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aml is wen strongly against the klea of the law. Ik found in 
the Revolution what he hated most: the law and the contract, 
which he regards as the two main obstacles that still present the 
French Irom achieving a true republic. The crux of Sadc's politi- 
cal thinking is the contrast he draws between the institution and 
the law, between a republic based on institutions and one based 
on contractual relations. Saint-Just pointed out the following 
inverse relation: the fewer institutions, the greater the number 
of laws (as in monarchy and despotism); the fewer laws, the 
greater the number of institutions (the republic). Sadc seems to 
have developed this idea to its ironic and perhaps also its most 
serious conclusion; he asked which institutions would require the 
fewest possible laws, and ultimately no laws at all (laws “so leni- 
ent and so few. . .">. I aws bind actions; they immobilize and mor- 
alize them. Pure institutions without laws would by definition 
be models of free, anarchic action, in perpetual motion, in per- 
manent revolution, in a constant state of immorality. “Insurrec- 
tion ... is not a moral state of affairs; it has nevertheless to be the 
permanent condition in a republic. It would be both absurd and 
dangerous to require that those who arc to ensure the perpetual 
subversion of the established machinery should be moral, lor the 
state of a moral man Is one of peace and tranquillity, w hile the 
state ol immorality is one of perpetual unrest resembling the nec- 
essary state of insurrection in which the republican must always 
keep the government of which he is a member." It would be a 
mistake to regard the famous text from Phibsoph, In iht Mrvom. 
"Yet another effort. Frenchmen, if sou wish to become Republi- 
cans," merely as a paradoxical application ol sadian lantasies in 
the Held of politics. The problem that it raises, both on the for- 
mal and on the political level, is far more serious and original. It is 
this: Granted that both the contract and the law arc in the nature 
of mystifications, the law being used by despotism lor its own 
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purposes, and granted that the institution is the only form of 
political organization that differs essentially from both law and 
contract, where should we look to for the perfect institution - 
the one that banishes contracts and allows only the barest mini- 
mum of laws? In reply. Side points to the ironic possibility, under 
these conditions, ol making atheism, calumny, thelt. prostitution, 
incest and sodomy - even murder - into institutions, and shows 
furthermore that they arc necessarily the types ol the ideal institu- 
tion. the institution in perpetual motion. He stresses in particular 
the possilklitv of uiitliuUng universal prostitution and he attempts 
to rclutc the “contractual" objection to such “universalization." 

In any case those who contrast Sadc's extreme theoretical pro- 
nouncements with his very moderate personal stand during the 
Revolution lail to do justice to Iris political thought. I he oppo- 
sition that he established between the institution and the con- 
tract and its corollary, thr opposition between institutions and 
laws, have become juridical platitudes of positivist thinking. Hut 
this is because their original significance and tlrcir revolutionary 
character have Ireen obscured by uneasy compromises. If sve wish 
to recover the original meaning of these oppositions and of the 
choices and directions they imply, we must return to Sadc (and 
to Saint-Just, who does not give quite the vamc answers as Sadc). 
There is a proloimd political insight in Sadc’s conception of the 
revolutionary republic as an institution based on opposition to 
!>oth law and contract; but this conception is ironic through and 
through because it is sexual and sexualized. as il deliberately to 
challenge any attempt to think of politics in legalistic or contrac- 
tual terms. Wo should expect to find in Masoch a comparable tour 
de force, the humorous converse of Sade's. As against the latter's 
ironk conception of the institution based on the rejection of law 
and contract, and in the context of the Revolution of 1 78*7. we 
have to consider the humorous contribution of Masoch and his 
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conception of the relationship between the contract and the law, 
in the context of the 1848 Revolution. As a result, fundamental 
problems of rights begin to emerge in their true light even as they 
become perverted in the work of Sade and Masoch and turned 
into literary elements in a parody of the philosophy of history. 
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Humor, Irony and the Law 


The classical conception of the law found its perfect expression 
in I'bto and in that lorm gained universal acceptance through- 
out the Christian world. According to this conception, the law 
may lie viewed either in the light ol its underlying principles or 
in the light of its consequences. From the first point of view, 
the law itself Is not a primary- but only a secondary or delegated 
power dependent on a supreme principle which is the Good. If 
men knew what the Good was, or knew how to conform to it, 
they would not need laws: the law is only a representative of 
the Good in a world that the Good has more or less forsaken. 
Hence, from the point of view of its consequences, obedience 
to the law is •‘best” the best being in the image of the Good. The 
righteous man obeys the laws of the country of his birth or resi- 
dence. and in so doing acts for the best, even though he retains 
his freedom of thought, freedom to think of the Good and for 
the sake of the Good. 

This conception, which is seemingly so conventional, never- 
theless conceals elements of irony and humor which made polit- 
ical philosophy possible, for it allows the free play of thought at 
the upper and lower limits of the scale of the law. I he death of 
Socrates is an exemplary illustration of this: the laws place their 
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laic in the hands of the condemned man. and ask that he should 
sanction their authority by submitting to them as a rational man. 
There is indeed a great deal of irony in the operation that seeks 
to trace the laws back to an absolute Good as the necessary prin- 
ciple of their foundation. Equally, there is considerable humor 
in the attempt to reduce the laws to a relative Best in order to 
persuade us that we should obey them. Thus it ajspears that the 
notion of law is not self-sufficient unless backed by lorce; ide- 
ally il needs to rest on a higher principle as well as on a consid- 
eration of its remote consequences. This may be w hy. according 
to the mysterious text in the Ph.it, io, the disciples present at the 
death of Socrates could not help laughing. Irony and humor are 
the essential lorms through which we apprehend the law. It is in 
this essential relation to the law that they acquire their function 
and their significance. Irony is the process ol thought whereby 
the law is made to depend on an infinitely superior Good, just 
as humor is the attempt to sanction the law by recourse to an infi- 
nitely more righteous Best. 

The final overthrow of the classical conception ol the law was 
certainly not the result ol the discovery of the relativity and vari- 
ability of laws, since these were fully rccogni/cd and understood 
in this conception and were intleed an integral part ol it. The true 
cause must be sought elsesvherc. In the Cntkfut of Pr.uo.al Rratan 
Kant gave a rigorous formulation of a radically ness conception, 
in which the law is no longer regarded as dependent on the Good, 
but on the contrary, the Good itself is made to depend on the 
law. I bis means that the law no longer has its foundation in some 
higher principle from which it would dense its authority, but that 
it is self-grounded and valid solely by virtue of its own form. For 
the lirst time wc can now speak of Tin. law. regarded as an abso- 
lute. without further specification or reference to an object. 
Whereas the classical conception only dealt with the lam accord- 
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ing to the various spheres of the Good or the various circum- 
stances attending the Best. Kant can speak of the moral law, and 
of its application to what otherwise remains totally undeter- 
mined. The moral law is the representation of a pure form and is 
independent ol content or object, spheres of activity or circum- 
stances. The moral law is the law. the form of the law and as 
such it cannot be grounded in a higher principle. In this sense 
Kant is one of the first to break assay from the classical concep- 
tion of the law and to give us a truly modem conception. The 
Copemican revolution in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason consisted 
in viewing the objects of knowledge as revolving around the 
subject; but the Critique of Protocol Reason, where the Good is 
conceived as resolving around the Law. is perhaps even more rev- 
olutionary. 1 1 probably reflected major changes in the world. It 
may have been the expression of the ultimate consequences of a 
return beyond Christianity to Judaic thought, or it may even have 
Ion-shadowed a return to the prc-Socratic (Oedipal) conception 
of the law. beyond to the world of Plato. However that may be, 
Kant, by establishing that ihi i aw is an ultimate ground or prin- 
ciple. added an essential dimension to modern thought: the 
object of the law is by definition unknowable and elusive.- 1 ' 

But there is yet a further dimension. We are not concerned 
here with the architectonics of Kant’s system (ami the manner 
in which he salvages the Good in the system), but with a second 
discovery which is correlated with and complementary to the 
first. I he law can no longer be grounded oil the superior princi- 
ple ol the Good, but neither can it be sanctioned any more by 
recourse to the idea of the Best as representing the good will of 
the righteous. Clearly Tin I AW. as defined by its pure form, with- 
out substance or object or any determination whatsoever, is such 
that no one knows nor can know what it is. It operates without 
making itself known. It defines a realm of transgression where 
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one is already guilty, and where one oversteps the bounds with- 
out knowing what they arc. is in the case of Oedipus. Even guilt 
and punishment do not tell us what the law is. but leave it i n a 
state of indeterminacy equaled only by the extreme specificity 
of the punishment. This is the world described by Kalka. The 
point is not to compare Kant and Kalka. but to delineate two 
dimensions of the modern conception of the law. 

II the law is no longer based on the Good as a preexisting, 
higher principle, and it is valid by virtue of its form alone, the 
content remaining entirely undetermined, it becomes impossi- 
ble to say that the righteous man obeys the law for the sake of 
the Best. In other words, the man who obeys the law does not 
thereby become righteous or feel righteous; on the contrary, he 
feels guilty and is guilty in advance, and the more strict his obe- 
dience. the greater his guilt. This is the process by which the law 
manifests itself in its absolute purity, and proves us guilty. The 
two fundamental propositions of the classical conception arc over- 
thrown together: the law as grounded in the further principle of 
the Good; the law as sanctioned by righteousness. Freud was the 
first to recognize the extraordinary paradox of the conscience. 
It Is far Irom the case that obedience to the law secures a Iccling 
of righteousness, “for the more virtuous a man is. the more severe 
and distrustful" is the behavior of his conscience toward him: 
Freud goes on to remark on “the extraordinary severity of con- 
science in the best and most tractable people."*? 

Freud resolved the paradox by showing that the renunciation 
of instinctual gratification is not the product of conscience, but 
on the contrary that conscience itself is bom of such renuncia- 
tion. Hence it follows that the strength and severity of conscience 
increases in direct proportion to the strength and severity of the 
renunciation. Conscience is heir to the repressed instinctual 
drives. "The effect of instinctual renunciation on the conscience 
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then is that every piece of aggression whose satisfaction the sub- 
ject gives up is taken over by the superego and increases the lat- 
ter's aggressiveness (against the ego)." We are now in a position to 
unravel the second paradox concerning the fundamentally unde- 
termined character of the law. In Lacan's words, the law is the 
same as repressed desire. The law cannot specify its object with- 
out self-contradiction, nor can it define itself with reference to 
a content without removing the repression on which it rests. The 
object of the law and the object of desire are one and the same, 
ami remain equally concealed. When Freud shows that the essen- 
tial nature of the object relates to the mother while that of desire 
and the law relates to the father, he does not thereby try to restore 
a determinate content to the law; he does indeed almost the 
opposite, he shows how the law. by virtue of its Oedipal origins, 
must of nocewily conceal its content in order to 0 |>eratc as a pure 
form which is the result of a renunciation both of the object (the 
mother) and of the subject (the father). 

1 he classical irony and humor of Plato that had for so long 
dominated all thinking on the subject of the law arc thus turned 
upside down. The upper and lower limits of the law. that is to 
say the superior principle of the Good and the sanction <»l the 
righteous in the light of the Best are reduced to nothingness. All 
that remains is the indeterminate character of the law on the one 
hand and the specificity of the punishment on the other. Irony 
and humor immediately take on a diflcrcnt. modern aspect. They 
still represent a way of conceiving the law, but the law is now 
seen in terms of the indeterminacy of its content and of the guilt 
of the person who submits to it. Kalka gives to humor and irony 
their full modem significance in agreement w ith the transformed 
character of the law. Max Brod recalls that when Kalka gave a read- 
ing of Ihe Trial, everyone present, including Kalka himself, was 
overcome by laughter - as mysterious a phenomenon as the laugh- 
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ler that greeted the death of Socrates. A spurious sense of trag. 
edv dulls our intelligence; how many authors arc distorted by- 
placing a childishly tragic construction on what is more often the 
expression ol an aggressively comic force! The comic is the only- 
possible mode of conceiving the law, in a peculiar combination 
of irony and humor. 

In modem thought irony and humor take on a new form: they 
are now directed at a subversion of the law. This leads us back to 
Sade and Masoch, who represent the two main attempts at sub- 
version, at turning the law upside down. Irony is still in the pro- 
cess or movement which bypasses the law as a merely secondary 
power and aims at transcending it toward a higher principle. But 
what if the higher principle no longer exists, and if the Good can 
no longer provide a basis for the law or a justification of its 
power? Sade * answer is chat in all its forms - natural, moral and 
political - the law represents the rule of secondary nature which 
is always geared to the demands of conservation: it is a usurpa- 
tion ol true sovereignty. It is irrelevant whether we see the law 
as the expression of the rule of the strongest or as the product of 
the self-protective union of the weak. Masters and slaves, the 
strong and the weak, all are creatures ol secondary nature; the 
union of the weak merely favors the emergence of the tyrant; his 
existence depends on it. In every case the law is a mystification; 
it is not a delegated but a usurped power that depends on the infa- 
mous complicity of slaves and masters. It is significant that Sade 
attacks the regime ol laws as being the regime of the tyrannized 
and of the tyrants. Only the law can tyrannize: “I have infinitely 
less reason to tear my neighbor’s passions than the law's injustice, 
lor my neighbors passions are contained by mine, whereas noth- 
ing stops or contains the injustices of the law." Tyrants are cre- 
ated by the law alone: they Jlourish by virtue of the law. As Chigi 
says in Julktte, “Tyrants are never bom in anarchy, they only llour- 
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i*h in the shadow ol the laws and draw their authority from 
(liens-** Sade s hatred ol tyranny, his demonstration that the law 
enables the tyrant to exist, form the essence of his thinking. The 
tyrant speaks the language of the law. and acknowledges no other, 
for he lives “in the shadow of the laws." The heroes of Sade are 
inspired w ith an extraordinary passion against tyranny; they speak 
as no tyrant ever spoke or could ever speak; theirs is the counter- 
language of tyranny. 

We now note a new attempt to transcend the law, this time 
no longer in the direction of the Good as superior principle and 
ground of the law. but in the direction of its opposite, the Idea 
of Evil, the supreme principle of wickedness, w hich subverts the 
law and turns Platonism upside down. Here, the transcendence 
of the law implies the discovery of a primary nature w hich is in 
every way opposed to the demands and the rule ol secondary 
nature. It follows that the idea of absolute evil embodied in pri- 
mary nature cannot In- equaled either with tyranny - for tyranny 
still presupposes law s - or with a combination of whims and arbi- 
trariness; its higher, impersonal model Is rather to be found In 
the anarchic institutions of perpetual motion and permanent rev- 
olution. Sade often stresses the fact that the law can only he 
tranvcetided toward an institutional model of anarc Ity. The fact 
that anarchy can only exist in the inteival between two regimes 
based on laws, abolishing the old to give birth to the new. does 
not present this divine interval, this vanishing instant, from tes- 
tifying to its fundamental difference from all forms of the law. 
"The reign of laws is pernicious; it is inferior to that ol anarchy; 
the best proof of this is that all governments arc forced to plunge 
into anarchy when they wish to remake their constitutions." The 
law can only be transcended by virtue of a principle that subverts 
it and denies its power. 

While the sadian hero subverts the law, the masochist should 
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not by contrast be regarded as gladly submitting to it. The ele- 
ment of contempt in the submission of the masochist has often 
been emphasized: his apparent obedience conceals a criticism and 
a provocation, lie simply attacks the law on another Hank. What 
we call humor - in contradistinction to the upward movement 
of irony toward a transcendent higher principle - is a dow nward 
movement from the law to its consequences. We all know way, 
of tw isting the law by excess of zeal. By scrupulously applying 
the law we are able to demonstrate its absurdity and provoke the 
very disorder that it is intended to prevent or to conjure. By 
observing the very letter of the law, we refrain from question- 
ing its ultimate or primary character; we then behave as if the 
supreme sovereignty of the law conferred upon it the enjoyment 
of all those pleasures that it denies us; hence, by the closest adher- 
encc to it. and by zealously embracing it. we may hope- to par- 
take of its pleasures. The law is no longer subverted by the upward 
movement of Irony to a principle that overrides it. hut by the 
downward movement of humor which seeks to reduce the law 
to its furthest consequences. A close examination of masochis- 
tic fantasies or rites reveals that while the, bring into play tire 
very strictest application of the law. the result in every caw b the 
opposite of what might be expected (thus whipping, far from 
punishing or preventing an erection, provokes and ensures it). It 
is a demonstration of the law’s absurdity. The masochist regards 
the law as a punitive process and therefore begins by having the 
punishment inflicted upon himself; once he has undergone the 
punishment, he feds that he is allowed or indeed commanded 
to experience the pleasure that the law was supposed to forbid. 

I he essence of masochistic humor lies in this, that the very law 
which forbids the satisfac tion of a desire under threat ol subse- 
quent punishment is converted into .me which .lemands the pun- 
ishment first and then orders that the satisfaction of the desire 
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g iecessarily follow upon the punishment. Once more, 
Reik gives an excellent analysis of this process: masoch- 
t pleasure in pain, nor even in punishment; at most, the 
-t gets a preliminary pleasure from punishment or dis- 
comfort; his real pleasure is obtained subsequently, in that which 
is made possible by the punishment. The masochist must undergo 
punishment before experiencing pleasure. It would be a mistake 
to confuse this temporal succession with logical causality: suf- 

I feting is not the cause of pleasure itself but the necessary' precon- 
dition for achieving it. " The temporal reversal points at a reversal 
of the contents. . . . The previous ‘You must not do that’ has been 
transmuted into ‘You have to do that!’... What else but a dem- 
onstration of absurdity is aimed at, when the punishment for for- 
bidden pleasure brings about this very same pleasure?"® Hie same 
process is rcllcctcd in the other features of masochism, such as 
disat-owal. suspense and fantasy, which should be regarded as so 
many forms or aspects of humor. The masochist is insolent in Ills 
obsequiousness, rebellious in his submission; in short, he is a 
humorist, a logician ol consequences, just as the ironic sadist 
is a logician of principles. 

From the idea that the law should not be based on the princi- 
ple of the Good but on its form alone, the sadist fashions a new 
method of ascending from the law to a superior principle; this 
principle, however, is the informal clement of a primary nature 
which aims at the subversion of all laws. In the other modern dis- 
covery that the law inc reases the guilt of the person who submits 
to it. iIk- masochist in his turn finds a new way of descending from 
the law to its consequences: he stands guilt on its head by mak- 
ing punishment into a condition that makes possible the forbid- 
den pleasure. In so doing he overthrows the law as radically as 
the sadist, though in a different way. Wc have seen how these 
methods proceed, ideologically speaking. The Oedipal content. 
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which always remains concealed, undergoes a dual transforma- 
tion - as though i he mother-father complementarity had been 
shattered twice and asymmetrically. In the case of sadism the 
lather is placed above the laws; he becomes a higher principle 
with the mother as his essential victim. In the case of masochism 
the totality of the law is invested upon the mother, who expels 
the father from the symbolic realm. 
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From Contract to Ritual 


Some authors have stressed the importance ol anxiety in masoch- 
ism (cf. Keik. Nat In >. Punishment, in their view, would only fig- 
ure so prominently because of its function in resolving anxiety 
and thereby nuking pleasure possible. But this explanation fails to 
ermine under what particular conditions punishment assumes 
this anxiety-resolving function, nor especially bow anxiety and 
the guilt it implies are not only "resolved" but. on a more subtle 
I. ate distorted and (urodied to sene the aims ol masochism, 
\S'c must analv/e what seems to us the essence of the formal pro- 
cess. namely the transference of the law onto the mother and 
the identification of the law with the image of the mother. It is 
only under these conditions that punishment acquires its origi- 
nal function and that guilt is transformed into triumph. At first 
ht. however, the transference onto the mother would hardly 
seem to account for the feeling of “relief” inherent in masochism, 
there is no reason to expect gteater leniency from the side of 
the sentimental, icy and cruel mother. 

It is already apparent that in his attempt to derive the law from 
the contract, the masochist aims not to mitigate the law but on 
the contrary to emphasize its extreme severity. For while tilt con- 
tract implies in principle certain conditions like the free accept- 
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ancc of l he parties, a limited duration and the preservation of 
inalienable rights, the law that it generates always tends to for- 
get its own origins and annul these restrictive conditions. Thus 
the contract-law relationship involves in a sense a mystification. 
To imagine thac a contract or quasi contract is at the origin of such 
ety is to invoke conditions which arc necessarily invalidated as 
soon as the law comes into being. For the law. once established, 
violates the contract in that it can apply to a third party, is valid 
lor an indeterminate period and recognizes no inalienable rights. 
This process of invalidation of the contract by the law is reflected, 
as we have seen, in the peculiar progression of Masoch's succev 
sivc love-contracts, the terms of which become increasingly strict, 
as if to prepare the way lor the law that will eventually override 
them. Since the law results in our enslavement, wc should place 
enslavement first, as the dreadful object of the contract. One 
could even say. as a general rule, that in masochism the contract 
is caricatured in order to emphasize its ambiguous destination. 
The contract may indeed be said to exemplify the very type of a 
culture-bound relationship that is artificial. Apollonian and vir- 
ile. as opposed to the natural, chthonk relations which bind u* 
to the mother and the woman. In the contractual relation the 
woman typically figures as an object in the patriarchal system. 
The contract in masochism reverses this state ol affairs by mak- 
ing the woman into the party with whom the contract is entered 
into. Its paradoxical intention extends even further in thac it 
involves a master-slave relationship, and one furthermore in 
w hich the woman is the master and torturer. The contractual basis 
is thereby implicitly challenged, by excess of /cal. a humorous 
acceleration ol the clauses and a complete reversal of the respec- 
tive contractual status of man and woman. Hence wc have once 
more a sort of demystification of the contract, inasmuch as it is 
made deliberately to promote slavery and even death at the sen- 
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ice of the woman and the mother. The ultimate paradox is that 
such a contract should be initiated, and die power conferred, by 
the victim himself, that is to say the male party. Sadc's ironic 
attitude to the 1789 Revolution is that the Revolution would 
remain sterile unless it gave up making laws and set up institu- 
tions of perpetual motion; it is paralleled by Masoch's humorous 
attitude to the revolutions of 1848 and the Panslavic movement: 
he suggests that contracts should be drawn up with a terrible 
Tsarina, thus ensuring the most sentimental but at the same time 
the coldest and severest law. (In Inr Slones. Masoch considers the 
problems discussed by the Panslavic congresses and he asks: Will 
the Slavs achieve unity for Russia by getting riil of (lie Tsarist 
regime or should they aim for a strong State under the rule of a 
Tsarina of genius?)** 

What does the victim expect by entering into this extreme 
lorm of contract with the mother? The aim is seemingly naive 
and straight forward. The masochistic contract excludes the father 
and displaces onto the mother the task of exercising and apply- 
ing the paternal law. Hut we have seen that the mother is both 
stem and cruel. The problem, however, should l*c stated dillcr- 
cntly: the same threat which, when experienced as coming from 
the father and linked to his image, has the clfcct of preventing 
incest, has the reverse effect when entrusted to the mother and 
associated w ith her image: it then makes incest possible and 
ensures its success. Here the transference is very effective. As a 
general rule castration acts as a threat preventing incest or a pun- 
ishment that controls it; it is an obstacle to or a chastisement of 
incest. Hut when it is linked with the image of the mother, the 
castration of the son becomes the very condition of the success 
of incest: incest is assimilated by this displacement to a second 
birth which dispenses with the fathers role. "Interrupted love" 
is an important feature of masochism to which many authors have 
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drawn attention; its function is to facilitate the masochists iden- 
tification ol sexual activity with both incest and second birth, a 
process which not only saves him from the threat of castration but 
actually turns castration into the symbolic condition of success. 

fhe masochistic contract generates a type of law which leads 
straight into ritual. The masochist is obsessed; ritualistic activ- 
ity is essential to him, since it epitomizes the world of fantasy 
Three main types o» rite occur in Masoch's novels: hunting rites, 
agricultural rices anil rites of regeneration and rebirth. They echo 
the three fundamental elements: the cold, that requires the con- 
<|uest of the fur, the trophy of the hunt; the buried sentimental- 
ity and sheltered fecundity which agriculture demands, together 
with the strictest organization of work; and finally that very ele- 
ment of strictness, that cruel rigor which regeneration and rebirth 
demand. The coexistence ami interaction ol these three rites sum 
up the mythical complex of masochism. We find it again and 
again, variously embodied throughout the work of Masoch; the 
ideal woman hunts the bear or the wolf; the organizes or presides 
over an agricultural community; she makes man undergo a pro- 
cess of rebirth. The last would appear to be the essential rite in 
w hich the other two culminate and from which they derive their 
function in the totality of the myth. 

In Wolf onJ Sht-»olf the heroine asks her suitor to let him- 
self l>e sewn into a wolfs skin and to live and howl and be hunted 
like a wolf. The ritual hunt is instrumental to rebirth; by taking 
possession of the trophy of the primitive, uterine mother, the sec- 
ond mother, that is to say the oral mother, acquires the power to 
bring about a rebirth. This second birth is independent both of 
the lather ami of the uterine mother; it is a parthenogenesis, lows 
gives a detailed description of an agrarian rite: the Negresses 
"led me to a vineyard that lay along the south side of the garden. 
Maize had been planted between the vines and a few dry heads 
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-ere still standing; a plough had been left there. The blackamoors 
ried me to a stake and amused themselves by pricking me with 
>lden hairpins. Bui this did not last long, for Wanda appeared 
ith her ermine toque, her hands in the pockets of her jacket. 
She told them to untie me and fasien my hands behind my back. 
Then she had a yoke laid on my shoulders and I was harnessed to 
the plough. The black demons pushed me into the field: one 
•ovc the plough, the other led me on a leash, and ilie third 
Mtded me with the whip, while Venus in Turs stood by watch- 
ing the scene." 

; The three Negresses stand for the three mother images; we 
lice, however, that the oral mother is split: she occurs twice, 
ce as an element in the triad, on a par with the other women, 
td afterward outside the triad, presiding over it, having appro- 
bated and transformed all the functions of the other women 
order to serve the theme of rebirth. Everything points to a 
tthrnogcncsis: the marriage of the vine anil the maize (the 
ionysian element and the female agrarian community); the 
r ..»ugh. representing union with the mother; the pinpricking and 
the whipping, representing parthcnogcnctic stimulation; the new 
>irth of the son drawn out hv the rope.* We have once mote the 
theme <*f the choice between the three mothers, the oscillating 
ement of the pendulum, and the final absorption of both 
the uterine and the Oedipal mothers by the triumphant oral 
r. Jvhc is mistress of the law - what Masoch calls the law 
the commune, in which the hunting, the agrarian and the matri- 
hal elements become fully integrated. The uterine mother, 
the hunter, is herself hunted down and despoiled; the Oedipal 
mother, or mother of the shepherd, already integrated in the patri- 
archal system (as victim or as accomplice) is likew ise sacrificed. 
The oral mother alone remains triumphant; she is the common 
essence of agriculture, matriarchy and rebirth. I lence the dream 
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of agrarian communism which recurs throughout the work of 
Masoch and underlies his "blue tales of happiness” {Marcella. The 
Paradise on the Dniatr. Ihe Aesthetics of Ugliness). A deep bond fi 
forged between the commune, the law of the commune embod- 
ied in the oral mother, and the man of the commune, who can 
only be born by being reborn of the oral mother. 

The two principle male figures in Masoch's work arc Cain and 
Christ. Their sign is the same, the sign of Cain prefiguring the 
sign of the cross which used to be written as X or as +. That Cain 
should occupy such an important place in the work of Masoch 
has a very wide range of significance. He symbolizes in the first 
place the omnipresence of crime in natuie anil history, and the 
immensity of man’s sufferings (".My punishment is more than I 
can bear”). Hut beyond this, there is the fact that Cain is a “tiller 
of the ground” and the favorite of the mother: Eve greeted his 
birth with cries of joy. but did not rejoice at the birth of 'Abel, 
the "keeper of sheep." who is on the father's side. The mothers 
favorite went so far as to commit a crime to sever the alliance 
between the lather and the other son: he killed his father's like- 
ness and made Eve into the goddess-mother. (Herman Hesse's 
strange novel. Demkin, interweaves Nict/schean ami masochistic 
themes: the mother-goddess is identified with Eve. a female 
giant who bears on her forehead the mark of Cain.) Masoch is 
attracted to Cain not only because of the torments be suffers but 
also by the very crime that he commits. His crime should not be 
regarded as a sadomasochistic archetype, for the entire project 
falls squarely within the world of masochism, with its attendant 
features ol loyalty to the maternal rule, dedication to the oral 
mother, expulsion of the father, and its elements of humor and 
provocation. Cain's “heritage” is a “mark"; his punishment by the 
Father represents the aggressive, hallucinatory return of the bi- 
ter: so much for the first episode. The second episode is the story 
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Christ: the likeness of the lather is once more abolished. (“Why 
hast thou forsaken me?'), but here it is the Mother who crucifies 
the Son; in the masochistic elaboration of the Marian fantasy, the 
Virgin in person puts Christ on the cross; this is Masoch’s version 
“the death of God." By putting him on the cross and thus plac- 
ing him under the same sign as the son of Eve. the Virgin carries 
the aim of the mother-goddess, the great oral mother: she 
insures the parthcnogenctic second birth ol the son in his resur- 
rection. But again, it is not the son who dies so much as God 
the Father, that is the likeness ol the lather in the son. The cross 
•events the maternal image of death, the mirror in which 
ihe narcissistic self of Christ (Cain) apprehends his ideal sell 
rist resurrected). 

Bui we may wonder why there should be so much pain in both 
and why expiation should be the necessary precondition of 
the second birth. Why should such a terrible punishment be 
•Ik ted upon Cain, and why should Christ's torture be so unbear- 
„.o' Why is Christ ology an all-pcrvasivc clement In the work of 
dosoch? While Sadc was concerned a I wive all with rationalistic 
and atheistic, masonic and anarchistic societies. Masoch gave his 
ention to the mystical agrarian sects of his day (such as those 
id in the Austrian Empire). Two of his novels. The fisher of 
and The Mother of God actually deal with these sects; they 
arc among his finest. Their rarefied and stilling atmosphere, their 
tense portrayal ol willingly accepted torture is unparalleled 
-xept in the best works of H.H. Ewers, who also specialized in 
sects ( Ihe Sorcerers Apprentice). The story of The Mother of God is 
— follows: The heroine, Mardona. rules over her sect or commune 
i a manner that combines the qualities of tenderness, severity 
and coldness. She is wrathful and orders people to be whipped or 
>ncd; yet she is gentle. Indeed the whole sect is gentle and gay. 
though intolerant ol sinfulness and hostile to disorder. Mardona 
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has a servant girl, Nimfodora. a graceful, melancholy maiden who 
gashes her arm so that the Mother of God may bathe in the blood 
drink of it and thus gain eternal youth. Si bad i I loves Mardona. 
but he loves Nimfodora too. though in a different way. Mardona is 
disturbed by this, and speaking as the Mother of God. she saw t 0 
Sabadil: “It is the love of the Mother of God that brings redemp- 
tion and gives new birth to man.... I have not succeeded in 
changing your flesh and transforming your carnal love into divine 
affection. ... I have become to you nothing more than a judge." 
She asks that he consent to be tortured, and orders him to be 
nailed to the cross. Nimfodora nails down his hands and Mardona 
his feet. Mardona then enters into a painful ecstasy, while at night- 
fall Sabadil enacts the Passion of Christ. To Mardona he cries, 
"Why has thou forsaken me?" and to Nimfodora. “Why has thou 
betrayed me?" The Mother of God must crucify her son in order 
that he should truly become her son and enjoy the privilege of a 
rebirth front her alone. 

In The Siren, Zenobia cuts off Theophan’s hair and exclaims: 
"At last I have succeeded in making a man of sou." Similarly, in 
The Divorced Woman, Anna longs to be worthy other task, to whip 
(ulian and to be able at last to say to him: “You hast- been through 
the ordeal, now you are a man." The thente recurs again in a fine 
short story where Masoch recounts the life of a seventeenth- 
century Messiah. Sabattai Zwi. Sabattai Zwi is a cabbalist and 
fanatic given to self-mortification: he marries Sarah, but docs 
not consummate the union; he tells her. “You will be by my side, 
like a gentle torture." On the order of the rabbis he leaves her 
for I lannah. and repeats his previous behavior with her. He finally 
marries Miriam, a young Polish Jewess, but she anticipates him 
and forbids him to touch her. In love with Miriam, he leaves 
lor Constantinople, where he tries to convince the Sultan of 
his Messianic mission. Meanwhile, whole cities are swept with 
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enthusiasm; he has already won over Salonika. Smyrna, Cairo; his 
fame has even spread as far as Luropc. I Ic leads a determined bat- 
tle against the rabbis, and announces to the Jews the return to 
Judea. The Sultana is displeased and informs Miriam tli.it she will 
have Sabattai put to death if he docs not mend his ways. Miriam 
then orders him to bathe at the confluence of the three rivers. 
Arda. Tuntcha and Narisso. One cannot help rccogni/.ing in the 
three rivers and in the three wives of Sabattai the three mother- 
images. and in Miriam the oral mother, w ho triumphs over them. 
Miriam makes him confess to her, crowns him with thorns and 
whips him. and finally consummates the marriage. “Woman, what 
have you done to me?" “I have made a man of you." The next 
day. summoned by the Sultan, he recants and becomes a Mus- 
lim. Thereupon, his numerous followers, even among the Turks, 
declare that the Messiah can only ap|ie.ir in a perfectly virtuous 
world or else in a totally evil one. and since apostasy is the worst 
of all crimes, they declare that they will all become apostates to 
hasten the coming of the Messiah. 11 

Hut what is the significance of this constantly recurring theme: 
“You arc not a man. I am making a man of you?” What docs 
"becoming a man" signify? Clearly it does not mean to be like ihe 
father, or to take his place. On the contrary, it consists in oblit- 
erating his role and his likeness in order to generate the new man. 
The tortures arc in effect directed at the lather, or at his likeness 
in the son. We argued earlier that the masochistic fantasy is less 
an instance of “a child being beaten" than of a father being beaten: 
in many of Masochs talcs, it is the master who undergoes the tor- 
tures; thus in Theodora or The living Remh. in the course of a peas- 
ant revolt led by the women of the commune, the master is 
harnessed to the plough side by side with the ox. or is used as a 
bench ro sit upon. When the torture is inflicted upon the hero, 
that is to say the son. the lover or the child, we should conclude 
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ili.i i what is beacen. forcssvom ami sacrificed. what is ritually exp- • 
ated, is the lather's likeness, the genital sexuality inherited Irons 
the lather - however miniaturized he may be. This is the real 
"Apostasy." To become a man is to be reborn from the woman 
alone, to undergo a second birth. This is why castration, and the 
"interrupted love" which represents castration, cease to be an 
obstacle to or a punishment of incest, and become instead a pre- 
condition of its success with the mother, since it is then equated 
with a second, autonomous and parthenogcnctic rebirth. The 
masochist practices three forms of disavowal at oocc: the first 
magnifies the mother, by attributing to her the phallus instrumen- 
tal to rebirth; the second excludes the father, since he has no pan 
in this rebirth: and the third relates to sexual pleasure, which is ; 
interrupted, deprived of its gcnitality ami transformed into the 
pleasure of being reborn. 

The final objective of Masoch's work expresses itself in the 
myth that embraces both Cain ami Christ: Christ is not the ion 
of Cod, but the new Man; hi% likeness to the lather Is abolished, 
he is "Man on the Cross, who knows no sexual lose, no propeny. 
no Ijthcrland, no cause, no work...." ,, 

We were not able to give material definitions of masochism, 
since the combinations of pleasure and pain in a specific sensual 
experience imply certain formal conditions which cannot be 
ignored without confusing everything, especially sadism and mas- 
ochism. Nor is a moral definition of masochism in terms of guilt 
any more adequate. Guilt ami expiation (no less than a particular 
pleasure-pain combination) arc genuinely and deeply experienced 
by the masochist, but here again the important point is to know- 
in what form guilt is experienced. The depth and intensity ol a 
feeling is not affected by the uses w hich it may be made to serve. 
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including even parody; the nature of the feeling, however, will 
Jicr correspondingly. The psychoanalytic statement to the ellcct 
,hat the masochist experiences guilt in relation to the father (in 
Rcik s words, since the punishment comes from the father, the 
crime must have been committed against the father), clearly leads 
,o the creation of an arbitrary etiology which is solely determined 
k, the tendency to derive masochism from sadism. There is no 
doubt that the masochist lives in the very depths of guilt; but lar 
from feeling that lu- has sinned against the lather, it is the lather's 
likeness in him that he experiences as a sin which must be atoned 
for. Hence guilt is turned completely upside down: it is both at 
its deepest and its most absurd. It is an integral part of the maso- 
chist's triumph, and ensures his liberation. Indeed it is indistin- 
guishable (rom humor. It is quite inadequate to say, as Rcik does, 
that the punishment resolves the anxiety arising from guilt, and 
makes possible the forbidden pleasure. The humor which char- 
wires i Ik masochist's predicament is already at work In the very 
easily of his sense of guilt, no less than in the severity ol the 
mvhment, for it is the father who is guilty in the son. not the 
son in telation to the father. Masochism in its material aspects is 
a phenomenon ol the senses (i.c.. a certain combination ol pain 
and pleasure): in its moral aspects it is a function of feeling or 
entiment. But beyond all sensation or feeling there is a third 
aspect, a supcrpcrvmal element that animates the masochist: this 
Is the story in w hich he relates the triumph of the oral mother, 
the abolition of the father’s likeness and the consequent birth of 
the new man. Of course the masochist must use his body and his 
soul to write this Story, but there is nevertheless a formal mas- 
ochism which preexists physical, sensual or material masochism, 
just as there is a dramatic masochism before any moral or senti- 
mental masochism. Hence the theatrical impression which is 
conveyed at the point w here the masochist's feelings are at their 
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deepest anil his pain and sensation most intensely experienced. 

We have traced a progression from the contract co the myth, 
through the intermediary of the law; for the law transcends the 
contract but leads us straight into ritual ami myth. By means of 
the contract the paternal (unction of applying the law was trans- 
ferred to the mother, resulting in the most radical transformation 
of the law. The law now ordains what it was once intended to 
forbid; guilt absolves instead of leading to atonement, and pun- 
ishment makes permissible what it was intended to chastise. The 
law has become essentially maternal, leading into those regions 
of the unconscious where the three images of the mother hold 
supreme sway. The contract represents a personal act of will on 
the part of the masochist, but through the contract, and the vicis- 
situdes of the law that issues from it, the masochist is led back 
into the Impersonal realm of fate, which finds expression in the 
myth and in the rites that we have described. The situation that 
the masochist establishes by contract, at a specific moment and 
for a specific period. Is already fully contained timclcssly and rit- 
ually in the symbolic order ol masochism, for the masochist, the 
modern contract as it it elaborated in the bedroom corresponds 
to the oldest rites once enacted in the ssvamps and the steppes. 
The novels of Masoch reflect this twofold history ami bring out 
the identity between its most modern and its most ancient forms. 
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Psychoanalysis and the Problem 


of Masochism 




Freud gave two successive accounts of sadomasochism, the first 
relation to the duality of the sexual and the ego-instincts, 
second in relation to the duality of the life and the death 
incts. Both accounts tend to treat sadomasochism as a par- 
ticular entity within which transitions occur from one compo- 
nent to the other. We want to examine to whit extent these two 
ounts are really different, to svhat extent they both imply a 
..ansformist" attitude on the part ol Freud, and finally to what 
extent the hypothesis of a duality of instincts limits in both eases 
the "transformin'' argument. 

In the first account, masochism is seen as deriving from sad- 
ism by a process of reversal. Every instinct is thought to include 
.live components svhich are directed upon its object and 
to the realization of its aim; sadism would, in this view. 
ha»c its origin in the aggressive component of the sexual instincts. 
In the course of its development the aggressive-sadistic compo- 
nent may become conditioned in such a wav that it is turned 
around against the subject's own sell. 1 he factors determining this 
turning around arc of two main types: aggression against the father 
and mother may be turned around upon the self either undo the 
effect of “fear of loss of love" or as the result of guilt-feelings 
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{linked with ihe formation of the superego). These two condj- 
lions ol masochistic "turning around” are quite distinct - « 
B. Grunberger pointed out - the first having a pregenital and the 
second an Ocdipal source. 33 But in either case the father-image 
and the mother-image have very unequal roles, lor even though 
the transgression bears on the person ol the mother, its essential 
object must still be the father: he is the one who possesses the 
penis, the one whom the child wishes to castrate or to kill; he is 
the one who punishes, and who must be placated by this process 
ol turning around. Hence, in every case, the father-image seems 
to have a pivotal role. 

It soon becomes apparent, lor a variety of reasons, that mas- 
ochism cannot simply be defined as a form of sadism turned 
around upon the self. The first reason is that the process of turn- 
ing around is necessarily accompanied by a of libidi- 

nal aggression, that is the relinquishing of specifically sexual aims, 
f und shows In particular that the formation of the superego or 
conscience, which marks the resolution of the Oedipus complex, 
implies the descxuali/ation of the latter. In this sense il is possi- 
ble to conceive of a reversal ol sadism, with the superego acting 
sadistically upon the ego without the ego itself being masochis- 
tic. There is no masochism proper without a reactivation of the 
Oedipus complex, hence without a "rcscxuali/4iion“ of the con- 
science. Masochism is characterized not by guilt-feelings but by 
the desire to be punished, the purpose of masochism being to 
resolve guilt and the corresponding anxiety and make sexual grai- 
Iflcation possible. Hence masochism should be defined less by 
the process of turning around itself than by the resex uat i/at ion ol 
the aggression turned upon the self in ihis process. 

The second reason is concerned with another and quite dis- 
tinct aspect of masochistic scxuali/ation. namely its specific 
"erogenicity.” Wc may well grant that punishment should resolve 
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or satisfy feelings ol guilt, but this only constitutes a preliminary 
pleasure of a moral nature that merely prepares (or sexual pleas- 
ure or makes it possible; it does not explain how sexual pleasure 
lly occurs in association with the phytkal pain of punish- 
ment. The fact is that the process of sexualization could never 
culminate without a particular masochistic erogenicity. for this 
w«- require some material basis, some peculiar link which the 
masochist experiences between his pain anil his sexual pleasure. 
Freud suggested the hy|H>thesis of “libidinal sympathetic cocx- 
citation.” according to which processes and excitations over- 
stepping certain quantitative limits become erotically charged. 
Such a hypothesis recognizes the existence ol an irreducible mas- 
ochistic basis. This ts why Freud, even in his first interpretation, 
is not content with saying that masochism is a reversed form of 
sadism; he also maintains that sadism is a projected form of mas- 
ochism. since the sadist can only take pleasure in the pain he 
inflicts upon others to the extent that he has himself experienced 
“masochistically” the link between pleasure and pain. Freud nev- 

I etthrlrss maintains the primac y of sadism, while distinguishing 
between ( I ) a purely aggressive sadism, (2) a turning around of 
sail ism upon the sell. (3) the masochistic experience and (4) a 
hedonistic sadism. But even i( one maintains that the intermediary 
masochistic experience presupposes a turning around of aggres- 
sion upon the self, this turning around must be regarded as one 
of the conditions for discovering the masochistic experience of 
a link between pain and pleasure, and cannot be said to consti- 
tute this link - the very possibility of which must point to a 


llicrc is yet a third reason: the process ol turning around upon 
the self may be regarded as a rtfkxivt stage, as in obsessional neu- 
rosis ("I punish myself”), but since masochism implies a passive 
stage ("I ant punished. I am beaten”), we must infer the existence 
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in masochism ol a particular mechanism of projection through 
which an external agent is made to assume the role of the subject. 

I his third reason is clearly connected with the first: rcscxualizj- 
tion is inseparable from projection (conversely the reflexive stage 
is indicative of a sadistic superego which remains desexuali/ed). ■ 
It is in terms of this projection that psychoanalysis tries to account 
for the role played by the mother-image. Since, according to the 
theory, the masochist's atm is to escape from the consequences 
o! the transgression against the father, he proceeds to identify 
with the mother and offers himself to the lather as a sexual object; 
however, since this would in turn renew the threat of castration 
which he is trying to avert, he chooses “being beaten" both as 
exorcism of “being castrated" and as a regressive substitute of 
“being loved"; at the same time the mother takes on the role of 
the person who beats, as a result of repression of the homosex- 
ual choice. Alternatively, the subject shifts the blame on the 
mother (“It is not I, it is she w ho wishes to castrate the father"). 




either in order to identify with the had mother under the cover 
of projection and thus take possession of the father’s penis (per- 
verse masochism); or else, on the contrary, to make any such 
identification impossible by maintaining the projection ami sub- 
stituting himself as the victim (moral masochism: “It is not the 
lather, it is I who am castrated"). 1 ' 

For these various reasons wc must reject as inadequate the 
formula "sadism turned around upon the self as a definition of 
masochism. It needs to be supplemented by three other consid- 
erations: the sadism must be ( 1 ) rcsexuali/ed. (2) the resexualira- 
tion must be grounded in a new erogenicitv and (}) the sadism 
must be projected. These three determinations correspond to the 
three aspects ol masochism w hich Freud distinguishes even in his 
first interpretation: an erotogenic aspect, as a basis for sexual exci- 
tation, a passive aspect, accounting in a very complex manner 
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both for the projection onto the woman and for the identifica- 
tion with her, and a moral aspect or sense ol guilt, to which the 
process of rcsexualization is related. 16 But the question is whether 
nr save the Freudian theory by supplementing it in this way or 
hethcr on the contrary we severely affect its validity. Keik, who 
intains throughout the idea that masochism is derived from 
ism. nevertheless points out (hat masochism “springs from the 
denial that meets the sadistic instinctual impulse and develops 
from the sadistic, aggressive or defiant phantasy which replaces 
itv. It remains incomprehensible as long as one assumes its 
vation directly from sadism by a facing about against the ego. 
Much as psychoanalysts and sexologists may oppose such an opin- 
ion. 1 maintain that the birthplace of masochism is phantasy." 57 
In other words, the masochist has renounced his sadistic impulse, 
even turned around upon himself. What he does is to neutralize 
his sadism in fantasy, substituting his dream lor action: hence 
the primary imponancc of fantasy. Given these conditions, the 
lencc that the masochist inflicts or causes to be inflicted 
himself can no longer be called sadistic, since it is based on 
his particular type of suspension. I he question, once more, is 
hether we can still affirm the principle of a derivation when the 
privation has ceased to be direct and therefore disproves the 
ypotbesis of a straightforward turning around. 

Freud maintains that no direct transformation can take place 
between impulses or instincts that arc qualitatively distinct: their 
qualitative difference precludes any transition from one to the 
other. This is certainly true of the sexual and the ego instincts. 
Undoubtedly sadism and masochism, like any othci psychic for- 
mations, represent particular combinations of the two instincts, 
but any “passage” from one combination to the other as, for 
instance, from sadism to masochism, can only occur by a pro- 
cess of desexualization and rcscxuali/ation. In masochism the 
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locus or theater of this process Is fantasy. Are we to say that th e 
same subject participates in both sadistic and masochistic sexu- 
ality. given that the one implies the desexual i/at ion of the other? 
Is this ilescxuali/ation an actual process experienced by the maso- 
chist (in which case a transition could be said to occur, however 
indirectly), or is it on the contrary a structural presupposition of 
masochism which severs it Irom all communication w ith sadism; 
When we are given two stories, it is always possible to bridge the 
gaps that separate them, but in the process we arrive at a third 
story' of a different quality from the other two. The psychoana- 
lytical theory of sadomasochism appears to be doing just this: 
lor instance, the image of the lather, in view of its importance in 
sadism, is regarded as still continuing to operate in masochism, 
disguised under the mother-image and determining its role. This 
method has a serious drawback in that it displaces the emphasis 
and gives crucial importance to secondary factors. For example, 
the theme of the bad mother does indeed appear in masochism, 
hut only AS a marginal phenomenon, the central position being 
occupied by the good mother; it is the good mother who pos- 
sesses the phallus, who beats and humiliates the subject or even 
prostitutes herself. If we ignore this and give prominence to the 
bad mother, it is all too easy to reestablish the link with the 
lather, and the corresponding link between sadism and maso- 
chism. Fhe existence of the good mother, on the other hand, 
implies the existence of a gap or blank w hich stands for the abo- 
lition of the lather in the symbolic order. Again, w hile the sense 
of guilt has groat importance in masochism, it acts only as a cover, 
as the humorous outcome of a guilt that has already been sub- 
verted; for it is no longer the guilt of the child toward the father, 
but that of the father lnmsell. and of his likeness in the child. 

I lore again we come across a "blank" w hich is hurriedly filled in 
by psychoanalysis for the purpose of deriving masochism from sad- 
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ism. The fallacy is to treat as an ongoing process a state of affairs 
which must already obtain, which must already be presupposed 
fur masochism to be possible. When guilt is experienced “maso- 
ttically." it is already distorted, artificial and ostentatious; 
ilarly. the father is experienced as already abolished sym- 
icallv. In trying to fill in the gaps between masochism and sad- 
wc are liable to tall into all kinds of misapprehensions, both 
tical and practical or therapeutic. Hence our contention 
lhat masochism can be defined neither as erotogenic and sensuous 
casurc-pain). nor as moral and sentimental (guilt-punishment): 
...rh of these definitions implies the possibility of any manner 
of transformation. Masochism is above all lormal and dramatic; 
this means lhat its peculiar pleasure-pain complex is determined 
by a particular kind of formalism, and its experience of guilt by a 
ific story. In the Held of pathology every disturbance Is char- 
eri/cd by “gaps" and it is only by grasping at the structures 
marcatcd by these gaps and taking the greatest care not to fill 
them in that wr may hope to avoid the illusions of "transform- 
ism." and to make progress in our analysis of the disturbance. 

Doubts about the unity and intercommunication of sadism 
and masochism are further reinforced when we come to Freud's 
second interpretation. The qualitative duality is now that of the 
lile and the death instincts, Kros and Thanatos. Let us immedi- 
ately note, howcs-cr. that the Death Instinct, which is a pure prin- 
ciple. can never be given as such; all chat is given or can be given 
are combinations of the two instincts. Accordingly, the Death 
Instinct manifests itself in two different ways, depending on 
whether, under the action of Kros. it is turned outward (sadism) 
or whether part of it remains as a residue libidinaily "bound" 
within the organism (masochism). In the latter case we have mas- 
ochism of the erotogenic type, which is primary and no longer 
derived Irom sadism. Nevertheless, we rccncountcr the previous 
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theory in terms of "turned around" sadism which produces the 
oiher types of masochism (the passive and the moral), and «c are 
faced once again, even more starkly, with our previous doubts. For 
it now appears that the passage from sadism to masochism implies 
not only the process of desexualization and rest xualirat ion but 
equally a delusion of instincts as well as their combination. Both 
sadism and masochism imply that a particular quantity oflibidi- 
nal energy be neutralized, dcscxualizcd, displaced and put at the 
service ol Thanatos. Thus we never have a direct transformation 
of one instinct into another, but a "displacement ol cathectic 
energy." This is what Freud means by “defusion He isolated two 
fundamental occurrences of delusion, narcissism and the forma- 
tion of the superego. The whole problem lies in the nature of 
these processes of delusion and in how they arc related to the 
combination of the instincts (fusion). Everywhere we meet with 
a combination of the two instincts, but at the same time defu- 
sion is at work everywhere. 
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Chapter X 


The Death Instinct 




Of all the writings of Freud, the masteqtiece which we know as 
Booth/ the Pleasure Principle is perhaps the one where he engaged 
most directly - and how penctratingly - in specifically philosoph- 
ical reflection. Philosophical reflection should be understood as 
“transcendental." that is to say concerned with a particular kind 
of investigation ol the question of principles. It soon becomes 
apparent that in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. Freud is not really 
preoccupied with the exceptions to that principle: they are not 
what he means by the "beyond" of the title. All the apparent 
exceptions which he considers, such as the unplcasurt and the 
circuitousncss which the reality principle imposes on us, the con- 
flicts w hich cause what is pleasurable to one part of us to be fell 
as unplcasure by another, the games by means of which wc try to 
reproduce and to master unpleasant experiences, or even those 
functional disturbances or transference phenomena from which 
w,- Icam that wholly and unequivocally unpleasurablc events are 
nevertheless reproduced with obstinate regularity - all these are 
treated by Freud as merely apparent exceptions which could still 
be reconciled with the pleasure principle. In other words there 
are no exceptions to the principle - though there would indeed 
seem to be some rather strange complications in the workings of 
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pleasure. This is precisely where the problem arises, for though 
nothing contradicts the pleasure principle and everything can 
always be reconciled with it. it is far from obvious that it can 
account for all the various elements and processes which go to 
make its application so complicated. Every thing might well be 
governed by the pleasure principle without therefore being finally 
dependent on it. and since the demands of the reality principle 
arc no more adequate to account for the complications involved, 
these being more oltcn the products ol fantasy, we must conclude 
that the pleasure principle, though it may rule over all. docs not 
have the final or highest authority over all. There arc no excep- 
tions to the principle but there is a residue that is irreducible to 
it; nothing contradicts the principle, but there remains something 
which falls outside it and is not homogeneous with it - some- 
thing, in short, beyond.... 

At this point wr need to resort to philosophical reflection. 
What we call a principle or law is. in the first place, that which 
governs a particular field; it is in this sense that we speak of 
an empirical principle or a law. Thus we say that the pleasure 
principle governs life universally and without exception. But there 
is another and quite distinct question, namely in virtue of what 
is a field governed by a principle; there must be a principle of 
another kind, a second-order principle, which accounts for the 
necessary compliance of the field with the empirical principle. 
It is this second-order principle that we call «ransccn<lcntaJ. Pleav 
ure Is a principle insofar as it governs our psychic life. But wc 
must still ask what is the highest authority which subjects our 
psychic life to the dominance of this principle. Already Hume 
lud remarked that though psychic life clearly exhibits and distin- 
guishes between pleasures and pains, we could never, no matter 
how exhaustively we examined our ideas of pain and pleasure, 
derive from them a pnntipir in accordance with which we seek 
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pleasure and avoid pain. Wc find Freud saying much the same: 
we continually encounter pleasures and pains in psychic file, but 
they are found scattered here and there in a free state, "unbound.” 
That the pleasure principle should nevertheless be so organized 
that we systematically seek pleasure and avoid pain makes it 
imperative that wc should look fora higher type of explanation. 
For there is in short something that the pleasure principle cannot 
account for and that necessarily falls outside it. namely its own 
particular status, the fact that it has dominance over the w hole 
of psychic life. In virtue of what higher connection - what "bind- 
ing" power - is pleasure a principle, with the dominance that it 
has? Freud's problem, wc may say. is the very opposite of what it 
is often supposed to be. for he is concerned not with the excep- 
tions to the principle but with its foundation. Ilis problem is a 
transcendental one: the discovery of a transcendental principle - 


a problem, as Freud puts it. lor “speculation." 

Freud's answer is that the binding of excitation alone makes it 
“resolvable” into pleasure, that is to say makes its disc barge pos- 
sible. Without the process of binding, discharges and pleasures 
would still no doubt occur but only in a x attend, haphazard man- 
ner. with no systematic value. It is the binding process which 
makes pleasure as the principle of mental life possible. Eros l Inis 
emerges as the foundation of the pleasure-principle behind the 
twin aspects of the binding process - the energetic which binds 
excitation, and the biological which binds the cells (the first 
being perhaps dependent on, or at least helped by specially favor- 
able conditions obtaining in the second). The "binding" action 
of F.ros. w hich is constitutive of the pleasure principle may, and 
indeed must, be characterized as “repetition" — repetition in 
respect of excitation, and repetition of the moment of life, and 
the necessary union — necessary indeed even in the. case ol uni- 
cellular organisms. 
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It is in the nature of a transcendental inquiry that we cannot 
break it off when we please. No sooner have we reached the con- 
dition or ground of our principle than wc are hurled headlong 
beyond to the absolutely unconditioned, the "ground-lcss” from 
which the ground itself emerged. Musi I wrote: “What fearful 
power, what awesome divinity is repetition! It is the pull of the 
void that drags us deeper and deeper down like the ever-widening 
gullet of a whirlpool.... For we knew it well all along: it was 
none other than the deep and sinful fall into a world where rep- 
etition drags one down lower and lower at each step...."® We 
remarked earlier that repetition characterized the binding pro- 
cess inasmuch as it is repetition of the very moment of excita- 
tion, the moment of the emergence of lilc: repetition is what 
holds together the instant; it constitutes umuUoneit*. But insep- 
arable Irom this form of the repetition wc must conceive of 
another which in its turn repeats what »ur before the Intiant - 
before excitation disturbed the indifference of the inexcitablc and 
life stirred the inanimate from its sleep. How indeed could exci- 
tation be bound and thereby discharged except by this double 
action of repetition, which on the one hand binds the excitation 
and on the other lends to eliminate it? Besond Eros wc encoun- 
ter Thanatos; beyond the ground, the abyss of the groundless; 
beyond the repetition that links, the repetition that erases and 
destroys. It is hardly surprising rhat Freud s writings should be 
so complex; sometimes he suggests that repetition is one and 
the same agency, acting now demonically, how bcncficicntlr. in 
Thanatos and in Eros; elsewhere he contradicts this by insisting 
on the strictest qualitative difference between Eros ami Thanatos, 
the difference being that between union, the construction or ever 
larger units, and destruction; elsewhere again he tones down 
the strictly dualistic hypothesis by suggesting that what proba- 
bly underlies the qualitative difference is a difference in rhythm 


and amplitude, a difference on a time-scale - according as repe- 
tition is repetition at the origination of life, or before. It should 
be understood that repetition as conceived by Freud’s genius is 
in and of itself a synthesis of lime - a “transcendental" synthe- 
sis. It is at once repetition of before, dunng and after, that is to 
say it is a constitution in time of the past, ihc preseni and even 
the future. From a transcendental viewpoint, past, present and 
future are constituted in time ilmultaneouily, even though, from 
the natural standpoint, there is between them a qualitative dif- 
ference, the past following upon the present and the present upon 
the future. Ilctvcc the threefold determination which wc brought 
out in Freud's treatment: a monism, a qualitative dualism and a 
difference in rhythm. If it is possible to add the future (i.c.. after) 
to the other two dimensions of repetition (i.e., l<efore anti dining), 
it is because these two correlative structures cannot constitute 
the synthesis of time without immediately opening up to and 
making for the possibility of a luturc in time. To repetition that 
binds - constituting the present - and repetition that erases - 
constituting the past - wc must add a third, that saves or fails to 
use. depending on the modes of combination of the other two. 
(Hence the decisive role of transference as a progressive repeti- 
tion which liberates and saves - or fails.) 

Wc saw that repetition came before rite pleasure principle as 
the unconditioned condition oi the principle. If wc now return to 
experience, we find that the order is reversed, and repetition sub- 
ordinated to the principle: it is now at the service of the pleasure, 
since we tend to repeat what has been found to be pleasurable, 
or is anticipated to be. Our transcendental inquiry showed that 
while Eros is what makes possible the establishment of the empir- 
ical pleasure principle, it is always necessarily and inseparably 
linked with Thanatos. Neither Eros nor Thanatos can be given 
in experience; all that is given are combinations of both - the role 
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of Eros being to bind the energy of Thanatos and 10 subject these 
combinations to the pleasure principle in the id. This is whs Eros, 
although it is no more given in experience than Thanatos. at least 
makes its presence felt; it i> an active force. Whereas Thanatos. 
the ground-less, supported and brought to the surface by Eros, 
remains essentially silent and all the more terrible. Thanatos ir, 
it i.% an absolute. And yet the "no” does not exist in the uncon- 
scious because destruction is always presented as the other sid* 
of a construc tion, as an instinctual drive w hich is necessarily com- 
bined with Eros. 

What then is the meaning of Jefinbn of the instincts? We may 
put it differently and ask what becomes of the combination of 
the instincts when wc no longer consider the id but the ego. 
the superego and their complementarity. Freud showed how thr 
formation of the narcissistic ego and of the superego both im|>Jicd 
a “desexuali/ation.” A certain quantity of libido (Eros-cncrgy) i« 
neutralized, and becomes undifferentiated and freely mobile. The 
desexuali/ation priscess would seem to he profoundly different 
in each case: in the first it is the equivalent ol a process of hteob- 
/,11km, which can perhaps constitute the power of the imagina- 
tion in the ego; in the second it is the equivalent of kknUfttaikm. 
which would constitute the power of thought in the superego. 
Desexuali/ation has two possible effects on the workings of the 
pleasure principle: either it introduces functional disturbances 
which affect the application of the principle. or else it promotes 
a sublimation of the instincts whereby pleasure is transcended in 
favor of gratifications of a different kind. In any case it would be 
a mistake to vicsv defusion in terms of invalidation of the pleasure 
principle, as though the combinations that are subject to it were 
destroyed in favor of the emergence of Eros and Thanatos in their 
pure form. Defusion, svith respect to the ego and the superego, 
simply means the lormation of this freely mobile energy w ithin 
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,hc various combinations. The pleasure principle in itself is not in 
,he least invalidated, however serious the disturbances w hich may 
affect the function responsible for its application. (Thus Freud 
still maintain his wish-fulfillment theory of the dream, even 
those cases of traumatic neurosis where the dream (unction is 
most seriously perturbed.) Nor is the pleasure principle over- 
turned by the renunciations which reality imposes upon it. or by 
the spiritual extensions brought about by sublimation. Wc may 
■ver encounter Thanatos; its voice is never heard; lor life is lived 
rough and through under the sway of the empirical pleasure 
.nciplc and the combinations that are subject to it - though 
the formulae governing the combinations may vary considerably. 

Is there no other solution besides the functional disturbance 
neurosis ami the spiritual outlet of sublimation? Could there 
not be a third alternative which would l>e related not to the func- 
tional interdependence of the ego and the superego, hut to the 
Ktiiral split between them? And is not this the very alternative 
dicated by Freud under the name of perversion? It is remarka- 
ble that the process of dewi uah/oncm is even more pronounced 
than in neurosis ami sublimation; it operates with extraordinary 
Idness; hut it is accompanied by a teitxuall/aUon which docs 
not in any way cancel out the desexuali/ation. since it operates 
in a new dimension which is equally remote Iron* functional dis- 
turbances and from sublimations: it is as if the dcscxuall/ed ele- 
ment were rcsexuali/ed but nevertheless retained, in a different 
form, the original desexuali/ation; the dcscxuali/.ed has become 
itself the object of sexuali/ation. This explains why coldness 
the essential feature of the structure of perversion; it is pres- 
ent both in the apathy of the sadist, where it figures as theory, 
and in the ideal of the masochist, where it figures as fantasy. The 
deeper the coldness of the desexuali/ation. the more power! n I and 
tensive the process of perverse resexuali/ation; hence we can- 
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not define perversion in terms of a mere failure of integration. 
Sade tried to demonstrate that no passion, whether it be political 
ambition, avariciousness. etc., is free from "lust" - not that lust 
is their mainspring but rather that it arises at their culmination, 
when it becomes the agent of their instantaneous rcsexuali/ation. 
(Juliette, when she discoursed on how to maximize the power 
of sadistic projection, began by giving the following advice: “for 
a whole fortnight abstain from all lustful behaviour; distract and 
entertain yourselves with other things... ") Although the cold- 
ness of the masochist is totally different from the sadist's, the 
desexualization process in masochism is equally the precondition 
of instantaneous rcsexuali/ation. as a result of w hich all the pas- 
sions ol man. whether they concern property, money, the Slate, 
etc., are translormed ami put at the service of masochism. The 
crucial point is that rcsexuali/ation takes place instantaneously, 
in a sort of leap. Here again, the pleasure principle is not over- 
thrown. but retains its full empirical dominance. The sadist 
derives pleasure from other people s pain, and the masochist from 
suffering pain himself as a necessary precondition of pleasure. 
Nietzsche stated the essentially religious problem of the meaning 
of pain and gave it the only fitting answer: If pain and suffering 
have any meaning, it must be that they are enjoyable to someone. 
Prom this viewpoint there arc only three possibilities: the first, 
which is the "normal" one, is of a moral ami sublime character; 
it states that pain is pleasing to the gods who contemplate and 
watch over man; the other two arc perverse and state that pain is 
enjoyable either to the one who inflicts it or to the one who suf- 
fers it. It should be clear that the normal anssver is the most fan- 
lastic, the most psychotic of the three. So lar as the structure of 
perversion is concerned, given that the pleasure principle must 
retain its dominance here as elsewhere, we must ask what has 
happened to the combinations which are normally subject to the 


r. What is the significance of the rcsexuali/ation, the leap! 
lier we became aware of the particular role played by the func* 
of raieranon in masochism no less than in sadism: it takes 
ihe form of quantitative accumulation and precipitation in sad- 
ism and qualitative suspense and “freezing” in masochism. In this 
the manifest content of the perversion is liable to obscure 
the deeper issues, for the apparent link of sadism with pain and 
the apparent link ol masochism with pain are in fact subordinate 
to the function of rcireration. l-vil as defined by Sade is indistin- 
Irom the perpetual movement ol raging molecules; the 
imes imagined by Clairw il are so Intended as to ensure perpet- 
ual repercussions and liberate repetition Irom all constraints. 
Again, in Saint-Fond s system, the value of punishment lies solely 
its capacity for infinite reproduction through the agency ol 
ctivc molecules. In another context we noted that inasoch- 
pain depends entirely on the phenomenon of waiting and 
on the functions of repetition and reiteration which character- 
ize waiting. This is the essential point: po/n only aiqulrts tignlfl- 
loner m rrbiton to the fanny of npctitton uhith (onditian its uir. This 
is pointed out by Klovvowski. w hen lie writes with reference to 
the monotony of Sade: “The carnal act can only constitute a trans- 
gression if it is experienced as a spiritual event: but in order to 
apprehend its object it is necessary to circumscribe and repro- 
duce that event in a reiterated description of the carnal act. This 
reiterated description not only accounts for the transgression but 
it is in itself a transgression of language by language." Or again 
when he emphasizes the role of repetition, in relation this time 
to masochism and the frozen scenes of masochism: “Life reiter- 
ating itself in order to recover itself in its fall, as if holding its 
breath in an instantaneous apprehension of its origin .” 59 

Such a conclusion would nevertheless seem to be disappoint- 
ing, insofar as it suggests that repetition can be reduced to a plcas- 
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Table experience. There is a profound mystery in the to rep* tita. 
Beneath the sound and (ury of sadism and masochism ilie terri. 
blc force of repetition is at work. What is altered here is the nor- 
mal function of repetition in its relation to the pleasure principle- 
instead ol repetition being experienced as a form of behavior 
related to a pleasure already obtained or anticipated, instead of 
repetition being governed by the idea of experiencing or ree*. 
periencing pleasure, repetition runs wild and becomes independ- 
ent of all previous pleasure. It has itself become an idea or ideal. 
Pleasure is now a form of behavior related to repetition, accom- 
panying and following repetition, which has itself become an 
awesome, independent force. Pleasure and repetition have thus 
exchanged roles, as a consequence of the instantaneous leap, that 
is to say the twofold process of desexuali/ation and resexuali/a- 
tion. In between the two processes the Death Instinct see mi 
about to speak, but because of the nature of the leap, which is 
instantaneous, it is always the pleasure principle that prevails, 
There is a kind of mysticism in perversion: the greater the renun- 
ciation, the greater anil the more secure the gains; sve might com- 
pare it to a "black" theology where pleasure ceases to motivate 
the will and is abjured, disavowed, “renounced." the better to be 
recovered as a reward or consequence, and as a law. The formula 
of perverse mysticism is coldness and comfort (the coldness of 
desexuali/ation. on the one hand, and the comfort of resexuali/a- 
lion, on the other, the latter being clearly illustrated by Sadc's 
characters). As lor the anchoring of sadism and masochism in pain, 
this cannot really be understood so long as it is considered in iso- 
lation: pain in this case has no sexual significance at all; on the 
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mysterious link between pain and pleasure; the mystery lies in 
the desexuali/ation process which consolidates repetition at the 
opposite pole to pleasure, and in the subsequent rescxuali/ation 
which makes the pleasure of repetition seemingly proceed from 
nain. In sadism no less than in masochism, there is no direct rela- 
tion to pain: pain should be regarded as an effect only. 



Chapter XI 


Sadistic Superego and 

Masochistic Ego 


If we consider the psychoanalytic interpretation of the derivation 
of masochism from sadism (there being in this respect no great 
ifence between Freud’s two interpretations: in the first the 
tence of primary masochism is implied, despite his assertion 
the contrary; in the second Freud recognises the existence of 
this primary masochism, but goes on to maintain that for a coin- 
account of masochism we need the hypothesis of the turn- 
ing around of sadism upon the subject), it would appear that the 
list's superego is singularly weak, while the masochist suffers 
from an Overwhelming superego which causes sadism to I*- turned 
inti the ego. Other psychoanalytic interpretations which do 
not link tire process of turning around with the SU|>crcgo should 
the levs be seen cither as attempts to complement the Freud- 
ian theory, or as variants of It. insofar as they retain the general 
sis of a reversal of sadism and with it that of a sadomaso- 
tistic entity. To simplify matters, we may therefore consider the 

( theory which posits an original aggressive instinct followed by the 
turning around of aggression upon the subject through the agency 
of the superego. The transformation into masochism would lake 

I place by a transfer of the aggressive component to the superego, 
which would then cause sadism to be turned around upon the 
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ego. This is essentially the kind of etiology which leads to the 
assumption of a sadomasochistic entity. But the line oi progres- 
sion is lar from direct: it is broken at many points and maps out 
the various symptoms very imperfectly. 

The masochistic ego is only apparently crushed by the super- 
ego. What insolence and humor, what irrepressible defiance and 
ultimate triumph lie hidden behind an ego that claims to be so 
weak. The weakness of the ego is a strategy by which the maso- 
chist manipulates the woman into the ideal state lor the perform- 
ance of the role he has assigned to her. If the masochist is tacking 
in anything, it would be a superego and not an ego at all. In 
projecting the superego onto the beating woman, the masochist 
appears to externalize it merely in order to emphasize its deri- 
sory nature and make it serve the ends of the triumphant ego. One 
could say almost the opposite of the sadist: he has a powerful and 
overwhelming superego and nothing else. The sadius superego 
is so strong that hr has become identified with it; hr is his own 
superego and can only find an ego in the external world. What 
normally confers a moral character on the superego is the Inter- 
nal and complementary ego upon which it exerts its severity, and 
equally the maternal element which fosters the close interaction 
between ego and superego. But when the superego runs wild, 
expelling the ego along with the mother-image, then its funda- 
mental immorality exhibits itself as sadism. The ultimate vic- 
tims of the sadist are the mother and the ego. Ho ego exius etdf 
m (he externol \*orld: this is the fundamental significance of sadis- 
tic apathy. The sadist hos no other ego them (hot of hi, nctum; he « 
thus monstrously reduced to a pure superego w hich exercises its 
cruelty to the fullest extent and instantaneously recovers its full 
sexuality as soon as it diverts its power outward. The fact that the 
sadist has no other ego than that or his victims explains the appar- 
ent paradox of sadism, its pseudomasochism. The libertine enjoy* 
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I'cring the pain he inflicts upon others: when the destructive 
sadness is dcllcctcd outward it is accompanied by an identifica- 
tion with the external victim. The irony ol sadism lies in the two- 
fold operation w hereby he necessarily projects his dissolved ego 
(ward and as a result experiences what is outside him as his 
only ego. Tlieie is no real unity wilh masochism here, nor any 
mon cause, but a process which is quite specific to sadism - 
pseudonusochism which is entirely and exclusively sadistic and 
h is only apparently and crudely similar to masochism. Irony 
in fact the operation of an overhearing superego, the art of 
lling or negating the ego. with all its sadistic consequences. 
In order to interpiet masochism it is not sufficient to reverse 
the pattern obtaining in sadism. It is true that in masochism the 
ego triumphs and the superego can only appear from outside, in 
the form of the toituess. But there arc significant differences: 
the first place the superego is not negated as the ego is in the 
istic operation; the superego retains in appearance its power 
to pass judgment. Furthermore, the more power it retains, the 
more this power appears derisory, a mere disguise lor something 
sc: the (seating woman embodies the superego but only in an 
tcrly derisory capacity, as one might display the hide ol an ani- 
mal or a trophy alter the hunt. For in reality the superego is 
dead - not, however, as the result of an active negation but of a 
savowal." The beating woman represents the superego super* 
filiallv and in the external world, and she also transforms the 

m 

superego into the recipient ol the beating, the essential victim. 
This explains the conspiracy of the mother-figure and the ego 
against the father's likeness. I he father i likeness represents both geni- 
tal sexuality and the superego as an agent of repression: the one it 
expelled • ith the other . 40 I herein lies the humor which is not 
merely the opposite ol irony but has its own autonomous func- 
tion. Humor is the triumph of the ego over the superego, to 
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which it seems to say: “You see. whatever you do. you arc already 
dead; you only exist as a caricature; the woman who beats me 
supposedly stands for you. and vet it is in fact you yourself who 
arc being beaten in me.... I disavow you since you negate your, 
self." The ego triumphs, and asserts its autonomy in pain. j t4 
parthenogenetic rebirth from pain, pain being experienced as 
inflicted upon the superego. We do not believe, as Freud did. that 
humor is the expression of a strong superego. Freud recognised 
that humor inevitably brings about a secondary gain lor the ego. 
and spoke of the defiance and invulnerability of the ego and of 
the triumph of narcissism, with the complicity of the superego. 
Hut the ego-gain is not "secondary." as Freud thought, but p,,. 
mary or essential. We should be falling into the trap of humor if 
we were to take literally the picture it gives of the superego, for 
this picture is intended to laugh away and disavow the superego, 
the very prohibitions of the superego becoming the preconditions 
lor obtaining the forbidden pleasure. Humor is the operation 
of a triumphant ego. the art of deflecting and disavowing the 
superego, with all its masochistic consequence*. Thus there is a 
pseudosadism in masochism, just as there is a pseudomasochism 
in sadism. This specifically masochistic sadism, which attacks the 
superego in the ego and outside it is not in any way related to 
the sadism of the sadist. 

There is a progression in sadism Irom the negative to negation, 
that is. from the negative as a partial process of destruction end- 
lessly reiterated, to negation as an absolute idea of reason. It is 
indeed the vicissitudes of the superego in sadism which account 
for this progression. Insofar as the sadistic superego expels the 
ego and projects it into its victims, it is always faced with the 
task of destroying something outside itself again and again; inso- 
lar as it specifics or determines a peculiar “ego-ideal” - identifi- 
cation with its victims - it must add up and totalize all the par- 
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jl processes in an attempt to transcend them toward an Idea 
pure negation which constitutes the cold purity of thought in 
- superego. Thus the superego represents the apex of the desex- 
jution process specific to sadism: the operation ol totalizing 
ts a neutral or displaceable energy from the combinations 
which the negative only features as partial process. Hut at the 
ination of desex uali ration a total rcsexuali/ation takes place, 
h now bears on the neuiral energy or pure thought. This is 
h\ the demonstrative impetus, and the speculative speeches anti 
nts which embody this energy are not extraneous corn- 
tons of Sadc's novels, but the essential components of the 
taneous operation on which the whole of sadism is based, 
essential operation of sadism is the sexual i/.at ion ol thought 
vd of the speculative process as such, insofar as these arc the 
•duct of the superego. 

In masochism we find a progression from disavowal to MM* 
nsc. from disavowal as a process of lihciation Irom the pressures 
the superego to sus|>cnsc as incarnation of the ideal. Disavowal 
a qualitative proiess that transfers to the oral mother the pot- 
lion and privilege* of the phallus. Suspense points to the new 
us ol the ego and to the ideal of rebirth through the agency 
f the maternal phallus. From the interplay of disavowal and sus- 
ense there arises in the ego a qualitative relation of imagination, 
hkh is very different from the quantitative relation of thought 
i the superego. Disavowal is a reaction of the imagination, as 
.ition is an operation of the intellect or of thought. Disavowal 
lenges the superego and entrusts the mother with the power 
gisc birth to an “ideal ego" which is pure, autonomous and 
dependent of the superego. The process of disavowal is linked 
castration not contingently but essentially and originally: the 
tprcscion of fetishistic disavowal. “No, the mother does not lack 
phallus.” is not one particular form of disavowal among others. 
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but formulates the very principle from which the other 
tatiom of disavowal derive, namely the abolition of the father and 
the rejection of sexuality. Nor is disavowal in general just a form, 
imagination; it is nothing less than the foundation of inuginati 0 
which suspends reality and establishes the ideal in the suspends 
world. Disavowal and suspense are thus the very essence of im*g. 
i nation, and determine its specific object: the ideal. Hence dis*. 
vowal should be regarded as the form of desex uali/atkin partici 
to masochism. The maternal phallus does not have a sexual char- 
acter. but is rather the ideal organ of a neutral energy which 
its turn generates the ideal ego of parthenogcnctic rebirth, th 
"new Man devoid of sexual love." It is because of this split in the 
ego of the masochist and in view of the superpcrsonal clem 
which produces it, that we were able earlier to speak of the imj 
sonal element in masochism while nevertheless maintaining the 
primacy ol the ego. Rut even as masochistic dcscxuali/at 
reaches its highest point, resexuali/ation proceeds simultaneot 
in the narcissistic ego. which contemplates its image in the id 
ego through the agency of the oral mother. The cold purity 
thought in sadism stands in contrast to the iciness of imagituti* 
in masochism. As Reik indicated, it is fantasy which must be 
regarded as the primary theater of masochism. In sadism the dual 
process ol dcscxuali/ation and rcscxuali/ation manifests itself in 
thought and finds expression in the demonstrative thrust; in mas- 
ochism. on the other hand, the twofold process manifests itself ii 
the imagination and finds expression in the dialectical rnovcmcfl 
(the dialectical clement b in the relation between the narctofetil 
ego and the Ideal ego, this relation itself being conditioned by the 
image of the mother, which introduces the mvthkal dimension). 

■ he etiological fallacy of the unity ol sadism and masochism 
may perhaps be due to an erroneous interpretation of the nature 
ol the ego and the superego and of their interrelations. The 
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ipercgo is in no way an agency that turns sadism into maso- 
lisin. Ilic structure of the superego falls essentially within sad- 
Desexualizaiion or even defusion are not l>v any means modes 
r transition (as implied by the sequence ot a sadism ol the ego 
(lowed by descxual i/at ion in the superego, followed in turn by 
rxualization in the masochistic ego). Sadism and masochism 
oth possess their integral and particular form of desexualization 
and rcscxuali/ation. Their respective connections with pain arc 
font lion of formal conditions w hich are entirely different in 
:h case. Nor can it be said that the Death Instinct ensures 
the unity and intercommunication of the two perversions. It is 
•oubtcdly the common mold in which both sadism and mas- 
•ism present themselves, but it remains external and trans- 
ndent to them, a limiting agency which can never he given in 
perience. However, while the Death Instinct is never actually 
wn." it becomes an ohjcct for thought in the superego in sad- 
u and for the imagination in the ego in masochism. This cor- 
x»nds to Freud's observation that it is only possible to speak 
of a Death Instinct in speculative or in mythical terms. With 
■egard to the Death Instinct sadism and masochism are dlflercn- 
iated in every possible way: they have intrinsically different stiuc- 
-resand arc t»ot functionally related; they cannot be transformed 
into each other. In short, the true nature ol sadism and of mas- 
hisin is revealed not in any sup|iosed genetic derivation but In 
the structural ego-superego split, which occurs differently in each 
them. Daniel Lagachc recently emphasized the possibility of 
ch a split between the ego and the superego: he distinguishes 
and even contrasts the nomsmtu ego-ideal ego system and the 
superego-ego ideal system. Hither the ego undertakes a mythical 
operation of idealisation, in which the mother-image serves as a 
mirror to reflect and even produce the “ideal ego" as a narcissis- 
tic ideal of omnipotence, or else it launches into speculative 
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identification and uses the father-image to produce a superego 
which in turn appoints an "ego-ideal” as an ideal of authority 
which brings into play forces from outside the subject's narci 
tic ego . 41 Of course, the polarity of ego and superego, ideal ego 
anti ego ideal and the types of dcsexualization corresponding to 
them may occur together in a structural whole, where they give 
rise not only to a great variety of forms of sublimation, but equally 
to the most serious functional disturbances (thus Lagachc can 
interpret mania in terms of the functional dominance of the 
superego-ego ideal). But even more significant is the possibility 
that these two poles of desexuali/ation should operate within the 
differentiated or dissociated structures of perversions and bring 
about a perverse resexuali/ation which confers upon each a com- 
plete structural self-sufficiency. 


Masochism is a story that relates how the superego ssas destroyed 
and by whom, and what was the sequel to this destruction. Some- 
times the story is misunderstood ami one is led to think that the 
superego triumphs at the very point when it is dying. This is the 
danger in any story, with its unavoidable "gaps." The masochist 
is saying, with all the weight ol his symptoms and his fantasies: 
"Once upon a time there were three women. ...” He tells of the 
war they wage on one another, resulting in the triumph of the 
oral mother, lie introduces himself into this age-old story by 
means of a very specific act. the instrument of which is the mod- 
em contract - with the most curious consequences, for he abjures 
the fathers likeness and the sexuality w hich it confers, and at the 
same time challenges the father-image as the repressive author- 
ity which regulates this sexuality and w hich is constitutive of the 
superego. In opposition to the institutional superego he now 
establishes the contractual partnership between the ego and the 
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oral mother. Intermediate between the first mother and the third 
mother, or lover, the oral mother functions as an image of death, 
holding up to the ego the cold mirror of its twofold rejection. 
But death can only be imagined as a second birth, a parthenogen- 
esis from which the ego reemerges, liberated from the superego 
as well as from sexuality. The reflection of the ego in and through 
death produces the ideal ego in the conditions of independence 
and autonomy which obtain in masochism. The narcissistic ego 
contemplates the ideal ego in the maternal mirror of death: such 
is the story begun by Cain with the aid of Eve. continued by 
Christ with the aid of the Virgin Mary, and revived by Sahattai 
Zwl with the help of Miriam, and such is the masochistic vision- 
ary. w ith his prodigious vision of "the death of God.” Bui the 
narcissistic ego benefits from this split in that it becomes resex- 
uali/cd in proportion as the ideal ego becomes dcsexualircd. This 
is why the most extreme punishments and the most intense pains 
acquire in this context such a very peculiar erotic function in rela- 
tion to the death-image. They represent on the one hand, in the 
ideal ego. the drwxualization process which liberates it both from 
the superego and from the father's likeness, and on the other hand, 
in the narcissistic ego. the resexualir.ation that allows it to enjoy 
the pleasures that the superego forbids. 

Sadism likewise tells a story. It relates how the ego, In an 
entirely different context and in a different struggle, is beaten and 
expelled: how the unrestrained superego assumes an exclusive 
role, modeled on an inflated conception of the father s role - the 
mother and the ego becoming its choice victims. Desexualiza- 
tiorh now represented by the superego, ceases to be of a moral 
or moralizing character, since it is no longer directed upon an 
inner ego but is turned outward, upon external victims who 
take on the quality of the rejected ego. The Death Instinct now 
assumes the character of a Thought of a fearful nature, an idea of 
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demonstrative reason, and resex uali/at ion bears on the “ego idea, 
of the sadistic “thinker." who thus turns out to be in even way 
the opposite ol the masochistic visionary. Indeed, he recounts a 
different story altogether. 

We have merely been try ing to demonstrate the following: j t 
is always possible to speak ol violence and cruelty in sexual behav- 
ior and to show that these phenomena can be combined with sex- 
uality in different ways; it is always possible, furthermore, to 
contrive means of passing Irorn one combination to another. It 
is assumed that the tarn ptnoa enjoys both undergoing pain and 
inflicting it. and imaginary points ol turning back and turning 
around are accordingly set up and applied to an extensive and ill- 
delined whole. On the strength of translormist presuppositions, 
the unity of sadism and masochism is simply taken for granted. 
Our intention has been to show that this approach only leads 
very crude and ill-dillerentiated concepts. In order to prove the 
unity of sadism and masochism one proceeds as follows. From the 
point of view of etiology, sadism and masochism an* eac h deprive* 
of some ol their components in order to ensure that the two types 
of perversion can transform into each other (thus the superego, 
which is an essential component of sadism, is actually treated 
as the |M)int where sadism reverses into masochism; similarly for 
the ego. which is an essential component of masochism), from 
the symptomatologies! viewpoint, crude common symptoms, 
vaguely analogous manilestations anil approximate "coincidences'* 
are treated as proof of the existence of a sadomasochistic entity 
(for example, the “masochism" of the sadist and the "sadism" of 
the masochist). And yet no doctor would treat a fever as though 
it svcrc a definite symptom of a specific disease; he views it rather 
as an indeterminate syndrome common to a number of possible 
diseases. The same is true of sadomasochism; it is a syndrome 
ol perversion in general which must be broken down to nuke way 
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(or a differential diagnosis. The belief in a sadomasochistic entity 
- not really grounded in genuine psychoanalytic thinking but in 
-Freudian thinking which relied on hasty assimilations and 
laulty etiological interpretations that psychoanalysis merely helped 
. make more convincing, instead of questioning their icality. 
This is why it is necessary to read Masoch. I lis work has sul- 
td from unfair neglect, when we consider that Satie has been 
tbs* object ol such penetrating studies both in the Held of liter- 
ary criticism and in that of psychoanalytic interpretation, to the 
nefit of Inith. But it would be equally unlair to read Masoch 
,«h Sade in mind, and with the intention of finding in his work 
proof or verification that sadism dlcctivcly reverses into mas- 
■chicm. even if masochism in turn evolves toward a form of sad- 
ism. The genius ol Sade and that of Masoch arc poles apart; their 
dds do not communicate, and as novelists their techniques are 
tally diflcrcnt. Sade expresses himself in a form which combines 
enitv in description with rigor and apathy in demonstration, 
•hilc the an of Masoch consists in multiplying the disavowals in 
order to create the coldness of aesthetic suspense. There is no 
•-ason to suppose* that Masoch svould suffer from such a con- 
notation. Influenced by his Slavic background and by German 
vomantlchm. Masoch makes use of all the resources of fantasy 
ami suspense rat Ik* i than of the romantic dream. By his techniques 
alone he is a great writer; by his use of folklore be manages to 
tap the forces of the myth, just as Sade was able to achieve the 
full power of demonstration by his use of descriptions. The fact 
that their names have been linked with tsvo basic perversions 
should remind us that disease’s are named after their symptoms 
rather than after their causes. Etiology, which is the scientific or 
experimental side of medicine, must be subordinated to symp- 
tomatology. which is its literary, artistic aspect. Only on this 
condition can we avoid splitting the scmiological unity of a dis- 
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curbance, or uniting very different disturbances under a misbe- ' 
gotten name, in a whole arbitrarily defined by nonspecific causes. 

Sadomasochism is one of these misbegotten names, a semio- 
logical howler. We found in every case that what appeared to be 
a common “sign" linking the two perversions together turned out 
on investigation to be in the nature of a mere syndrome which 
could he further broken dow n into irrcducibiy specific symptoms 
of the one or the other perversion. Let us now try to summarize 
the results of our inquiry. (I) Sadism is speculative-demonstrative, ” 
masochism dialectical-imaginative; (2) sadism operates with the 
negative and pure negation, masochism with disavowal and sus- 
pension; ( J) sadism operates by means ol quantitative reiteration. : 
masochism by means ol qualitative suspense; (-* ) there is a mas- 
ochism specific to the sadist and equally a sadism specific to the 
masochist, the one never combining with the other; (S) vadism 
negates the mother ami inflates the father, masochism disavows 
the mother and abolishes the father; (6) the role ami sigmfkance 
of the fetish, and the function of the fantasy are totally different 
in each case; (7) there is an aestheticism in masochism, while sad- 
ism is hostile to the aesthetic attitude: (8) sadism is institutional, 
masochism contractual; (9) in sadism the superego and the pro- 
cess of identification play the primary role, masochism gives pri- 
macy to the ego and to the process of idealization; (10) sadism 
ami masochism exhibit totally different forms of dcsexualization 
and rcscxuali/ation; (II) finally, summing up all these difference*, 
there is the most radical difference between sadistic apoth\ and 
masochistic toldnta. 

These eleven propositions taken together should account not 
only for the differences between sadism and masochism, but 
equally lor the differences in the literary techniques and in the 
art ofSade and Masoch. 
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ous that they ought definitely to be subject to lon|i-tcrm confinement In an 
until their eventual recovery. Tlsey do not by any means decent unquill- 

fied leniency When 1 think of the immense sorrow caused to a family In 

dch a young girl is thus deprived of her beautiful hair. I find it quite impos- 
sible to understand that such people are not ion lined indef nitely in an asy- 
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18. Cf. Jacques Lacan. f<r ftyr/iortofrie. I. pp. 48 II. A, defined be Lacan, 
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coco»ess **o cousin 


H. B. Grunberger. m "Esqui.se # one throne psychod v nam iq ue du maso- 
chisme.” lU-oc Itai^aiM Jr Pm/unohxr ( I9S4). disagrees with Ordipal mifr- 
p relations of masochism. but be replaces the “murder olthc Ocdipal lather" 
by a ptt-yi W al wish to castrate the lather, regarded as the true source of mas- 
ochism. In am- case, he does not accept the maternal-oral etiology. 

1*. “The instincts and their >icissit*dcs~ in Fopen on Mttapmholofft. 

JS. I his second explanation, which was offered by Giunberger, traces mas- 
ochism back to a pre-Oedtpal source. 

U>. These three aspects are lormally distinguished in an article written in 
1921. "The economic problem of masochism.'' but they arc already indicated 
in the first interpretation. 

J7. Reik.p. IM. 

w. Musil. The Ifan mnko*i QmiUtut. (Translator's note: this passage docs 
nor seem to be inch*. led in the English translation of this work.) 

19. Klossowski. Urn u/wnrue dear (N.R.F.). p. 127. and U •MmUm 
VtJnJr VutHn 4 Minin |. p. IS. 

•10. Join W their ftWniMo to the U«o*u»oi. Complete Psychol 
Wbeis.Wd.VIII. 

•II. Ct IXaMrl I agar hr. “la ptssfcanalyte ct la structure de la in- 
fo firthoiwAs e. 6. pp. lfc-47. 


